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The WORLD'S MAP was remade by a book 


that only one man read 


, : 
Alexander 


world Empir 


genius created 


A, EXANDER THE GREAT 


Was preparing to cross the Ganges. Spies had warned 


him that a hostile army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 
8 


was encamped on the other side. But this did not 


. armed chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants 
trouble Alexander as much as the news that Aristotle 
was preparing for publication the treatise on Govern- 
ment which had taught Alexander how to rule as well 
as conquer, 

“You have not done well,’ Alexander wrote his 
old tutor, “for what is there now we excel in if the 
things we have been instructed in are laid open to 
others.”” Alexander’s jealousy was unwarranted. Be- 
cause there was no printing, Aristotle died before his 
project was completed. As a result, when Alexander 
died, no one had been educated to succeed him 
the empire he had created disintegrated. And not 
until the writings of Aristotle were rediscovered and 
published hundreds of years later did the great politi- 
cal and scientific truths they presented come again to 
serve man and form the foundation for the renaissance 


which started our modern era. 
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royed it after his death. 


‘Thus from the earliest times it has been evident 
that until the art of printing developed, man was 
incapable of consistent progress ... and that every 
lasting advance in civilization has been matched by 
an advance in printing. Today the most recent and 
revolutionary advance in printing is Kleerfect — the 
Perfect Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect makes possible, at far less cost than for- 
merly, printing of equally high quality on both sides of 
the sheet. For in Kleerfect two sidedness of surface 
and color have been banished forall practical purposes. 

Kleerfect’s color is neutral, glare-eliminating . . . 
keyed to bring the maximum effectiveness to reproduc- 
tions of illustrations in one to four colors. Kleerfect’s 
strength is ample for the fastest presses . . . its opacity 
great enough to prevent show-thru of heavy solids... 
its ink absorption balanced to give thorough coverage 
at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it to 
yourself to see samples of printing on the new and 
Perfect Printing Paper— Kleerfect. A request to our 


advertising office in Chicago will bring them to you. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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Read by 18,596 Buyers 
of Power Plant Equipment 


The production of power in the United States is now 
at the highest level since 1930. Increasing load de- 
mands are forcing the replacement of obsolete and in- 
efficient power service units. Congress recently ex- 
tended Federal Housing Administration’s moderniza- 
tion credit plans to cover loans up to $50,000 for mod- 
ernization of equipment as well as buildings. 


All of which means that millions of dollars are being 
released for the purchase of badly needed boilers, 
stokers, engines, turbines, pumps, piping, recording 
instruments, compressors, motors, belting, speed re- 
ducers, heating and air conditioning systems, switch- 
boards and other power plant equipment. 


Your sales messages in POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING will be read by 18,596 chief engineers, plant su- 
perintendents, electrical engineers and other important 
power plant men who purchase all the equipment used 
in the production, transmission and utilization of power . 
R P Boiler room of power plant at State 
in their plants. University of Iowa. New stoke 
water walls and automatic combust 
A brief analysis of*the power plant market as it con- = contro! were included in the recent 
cerns your products, the distribution of POWER = "2%7"ation program of this plant, 
OE poets resins ie “ described in September POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING’S subscribers by industries and = py 4nT ENGINEERING. 
other helpful information will be presented on request. 


POWER PLANT 
2INGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C. - A.B.P. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Of special interest in the October issue will 
be the comprehensive report of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association Pittsburgh Con- 
ference. This is the outstanding event of the 
year in the industrial marketing field and al- 
ways produces a wealth of practical and usable 
material for industrial advertising and sales ex- 
ecutives. The principal talks, discussions of 
sales, advertising, research, product designs, mer- 
chandising and distribution problems and tech: 
nique will be covered. Reports of the many 
important committees on subjects such as copy 
testing, advertising budgets, media relations, col- 
lective catalogs, marketing of durable goods, and 
business paper rates will be summarized. Exam- 
ples will be shown of the prize-winning best maga- 
zine campaign, best direct mail campaign and 
the most complete campaign. The material that 
will be published regarding this meeting is of 
the kind that should be in the reference file of 
every industrial marketing executive. 


@ In addition, the October issue will contain 
all the regular features to be found in this 
number 
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ADVERTISING 


“7 Month's Machine Tool Sales 
Surpass 1930 Average” AMERICAN MACHINIST 


“Roof-Top Airports for New York” AVIATION 
“Greyhound Invests Half a Million’ BUS TRANSPORTATION 


“Best Profit Period since 1931 in 
Capital Goods Industries” BUSINESS WEEK 


“Chemical Show Will Exhibit New Products”. . CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


“New Alabama Mine Building 
to Be Erected Soon” COAL AGE 


“*Modernize-for-Profit Movement 


Includes Building Projects” CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
“Coaxial Television Cable Authorized” ELECTRONICS 
“$1,000,000 in Ten Months” ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
“Output Near All-Time Record” ELECTRICAL WORLD 


“Rocky Mt. States Creating New Wealth 
from Old and New Mines” ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 


“Chicago Starts Fourth Large Sewage Plant” ENGINEERING NEWS RECORD 


“How One Concern Spent $400,000 
for Plant Betterment”............. -FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


“Ample Bank Credit Available” FOOD INDUSTRIES 


“TGR See K. Wi. Mare tp Tame Ge ao Since Se o's iain s Se cdeamah ape ths cess POWER 
“Ford Using New Rust-Proof Process” PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


“The Industry Has Gone to Metal Tubes” RADIO RETAILING 
“July Banner Month in Rayon Yarn Sales” TEXTILE WORLD 


“Equipment Buying Resumed” 


These samples of headlines picked at random from current and re- 
cent_issues of McGraw-Hill papers, indicate the unmistakable up- 


ward trend which has at last reached the capital goods industries. 
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Industry is buying today—from those who 
were foresighted enough to go out and drum 
up the business, yesterday... Industry will 
buy still more tomorrow— from those who 


are on the job today... 
Why not get your foot in the door now? 


Get your sales story before the key men in 
each of industry’s “12 Major Markets”— and 
keep it there—with consistent advertising 
in the McGraw-Hill Publications. Back up 


your sales force with this powerful tool 


You can make them mean ORDERS for you 


that opens doors for them, wins acceptance 
for your product, good-will for your 
company; takes the routine work off 
your salesmen’s hands, and frees them 
for the real job of writing more and 


bigger orders. 


McGraw-Hill’s strategically-placed paid cir- 
culation makes the cost remarkably low... 
Industry’s new buying orders will make the 
results more than gratifying if you get going 
NOW! 








At the N. I. A. A. Convention, Sept. 18-20 


the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company will 
* have an interesting and informative display é 
of live market news in 12 major markets. 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
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THE MEAT PACKING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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The 
BIG EVENT 


OF 1935! 


30th Annual Convention 
of The Institute of 
American Meat Packers 
to be held in Chicago 
October 18 to 22! 


The only official report of the convention 
will appear in the annual CONVENTION 
NUMBER of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, to be issued October 26! This 
is the Yearbook of the industry—read and 
reread for many months. A permanent ad- 
vertising investment! Regular rates prevail. 
Make your reservation for space in this BIG 
issue NOW! 





A NEW PRESENTATION 


“~ Fact Picture of the Me 
and Allied Industries 
authoritative 
mation on ~ be 
i interest! 
Tri w NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
a hand of the meat packer 
' Write for your copy 


tion's First Indus- 
he Na highlights on 
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for 4 years. 
today! 
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with this 
RECOGNIZED 
ACCEPTED MEDIUM! 


You need only ONE publication—THE NATIONAL PRO. 
VISIONER—to get thorough unit coverage and a saturation 
of the managing and operating executives who control buying 
policies and institute purchases in the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries. 


Manufacturing Plants in the Meat 
Packing and Allied Industries 


Meat Packers* 1,163 

Sausage Manufacturers* 714 

Grease and Tallow Mfrs. (Ren- 
derers) 20! Total Subscriptions Among 

Oleomargarine Mfrs. 26 Manufacturers 

Shortening Mfrs. 49 

Glue and Gelatine Mfrs. 63 


Coverage by the National 
Provisioner 


Paid Unit Subscriptions 
Paid Individual Subscriptions 


Miscellaneous 
Wholesale Meat Dealers 


Total Plants in the Meat Pack- Retail Meat Dealers 
2, 


ing Meld Total Circulation (ABC) as of - 
*Also Canada. June 29, 1935 7,32 


EVIDENCE OF ACCEPTANCE 


When you buy advertising you buy readers! THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER has PROVED its ability to sell itself and its 
editorial content to its readers and gain the acceptance of 
the industry it serves. 87.66%, renewals for the first half of 
1935 tell the story! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can do a thorough advertis- 
ing job for you in the Meat Packing and Allied Industries. lt 
has every element necessary to insure advertising results— 
acceptance, coverage, reader interest and confidence. Use 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER to carry your advertising 
message to the Meat Packing Field! 


THE NATIONAL 


Vvisioner 


Meat Packing an 4 ‘Allied Industrie; 
° Dy, 
§-) 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago qi) 


300 MADISON AYE 
NEW YORK CITY 


1031 S. BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 
TO BUILD STANDING IN THE CIVIL 


ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


A combined circulation of over 42,000 among engineers 
and contractors...Serving every branch of civil engineer- 
ing and construction — waterworks, sewers, bridges, 
streets and roads, earthworks, drainage, irrigation, in- 
dustrial buildings, commercial buildings, public build- 
ings, and all kinds of public works financed by federal, 


state, municipal and private capital. 
McGraw-Hill 


Publications 








with 117,932.30 horsepower require- 
ments. 

@ To interpret the foregoing figures 
it is necessary to multiply the horse- 
power requirements by the cost per 
ton of refrigeration needed for the 
jobs—each ton requiring one to one 
and one-quarter horsepower. This cost 
is quoted by dependable contractors at 
from $350 to $500, many agreeing 
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Heating and Ventilating 


that the top figure is conservative and 
for estimating purposes may be used” 
satisfactorily. On this basis, then, the 
value of all air conditioning business 
in these eighteen districts prior to the 
beginning of 1935 amounted to $58,- 
966,000. In the same manner, the vol- 


ume for the first’ six months of 1935 
is computed at $15,651,000. When 
weighing these figures it must be taken 
into consideration that this represents 
only a portion of the total business 
done in the entire country, which, as 
before stated, is impossible to deter- 
mine because of lack of complete and 
reliable data. It is quite probable, 
however, that the aggregate for the 
United States, based on the foregoing 
figures, would be many times the 
amount computed for the eighteen dis- 
tricts mentioned. 

Another basis for the evaluation of 
the industry is the report issued by the 
Unit Air Conditioner Manufacturers’ 
Association, which showed four mil- 
lion dollars in sales of units alone for 
the year 1934. 

The possibilities of air conditioning 
as an outlet for industrial products, 
including equipment, materials and 
supplies, are seen in the directory re- 
cently issued by Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning, which lists more 
hundred different 


products used in the manufacture of 


than one major 
air conditioning equipment and its in- 
stallation. The same directory names 
nearly 600 concerns which can manu- 
facture the various parts. 

@ Among the items that make up the 
completed equipment and installation 
are found motors, fans, belts, trans- 
mission drives, compressors, bearings, 
types of hardware, non- 
corrosive metals which are necessary 
under certain conditions, pipe and 
tubing of steel, brass and copper, in- 
numerable kinds of valves and fittings, 


various 


A spread in one of the York specialized air conditioning booklets 














OPEN WINDOWS ARE 
POISON TO PROFITS 


ot tt, geven ceetty all the 
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instruments, controls, regulators, hu 
midostats (ranging from simple ther 
mometers to the most elaborate record 
ing devices), galvanized sheet metal 
condensers, fittings, couplings, pipe 
covering, insulation, spray nozzles, 
pumps, water treatment, metal 
weatherstrips, venetian blinds, various 
types of ventilators, and refrigeration 
machinery. Many other miscellaneous 
items complete the long list. 

These products are being merchan 
dised to builders of air conditioning 
equipment and to contractors who 
make the installations through adver 
tising in the industrial papers serving 
the industry, such as Aerologist, 
American Artisan, American Societ) 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineer: 
Guide, Automatic Heat and Air Con- 
ditioning, Domestic Engineering, Ele: 
tric Refrigeration News, Heating and 
Ventilating, Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning, Official Bulletin Heat- 
ing, Piping and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors National Association, Plumb- 
ing and Heating Trade Journal and 
other publications covering the field 
Direct mail, bulletins, booklets and 
similar advertising material support 
the publication efforts and those of the 
salesmen. 

@ The general subject of air cond 
tioning is one of the most widely di 
cussed of any today by the public 
large. This has developed as a resu!t 
of the widespread publicity it has re- 
ceived in newspapers and general mag- 
azines, and through model homes wit’) 
installations such as those exhibited 
the Chicago Century of Progress ex 

(Continued on Page 28) 











he Changing Technique 
n Equipment Selling 


Today the trend in sales organization is 
definitely toward a cultivation of interests 
in consumer problems, rather than the 
form of organization best accommodated 


to the self-interests of the manufacturer 
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By BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Sales Manager, 
Industrial Department 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Author of “Marketing Industrial 
Equipment" 


@ Gradual changes in business condi- 
tions create no immediate problems. 
They often go unnoticed. But their 
effect is often insidious. One thing is 
certain—every business concern, to be 
continuously successful, must have its 
ear to the ground and its eye to the 
future, and must be constantly ready 
to meet changes as soon as their force 
is felt. 

Metaphorically speaking, sales man- 
agement requires an office with open- 
ings in all directions. In this office 
should be installed a searchlight, a 
telescope, a mirror, a motion picture 
camera, and facilities for recording 
observations and facts. 

The searchlight is used to show up 
markets; the telescope, to examine 
customers, their reactions and their 
buying habits. Observations regard- 
ing them must be recorded, analyzed 
and evaluated. Trends and future 
changes must be detected. This con- 
stitutes Market Analysis. 

The mirror is used to cast an image 
of the equipment to be sold upon both 
customers and prospects, so that their 
reactions can be detected in advance 
by the telescope. This constitutes 
Product Analysis—a study of the 
product made in view of the market 
to be met, in order to gain compiete 
product acceptance. 

The motion picture machine is used 
to make a running record of the per- 
formance of the distribution organiza- 
tion. It gives a living picture of sell- 
ing power in action, the study of 
which constitutes Marketing Analysis. 

All instruments are also used to ob- 
serve the activities of competitors and 
to analyze their successes and failures. 

There is a continual interaction be- 
tween product and market. Changed 
markets call for altered products, new 





and improved products develop new 
markets; and with each change new 
methods in marketing become neces- 
sary. 

Not long ago I asked a leading de- 
partment store manager what was his 
greatest single problem in retail selling. 
His answer was: “Getting my sales- 
people individually to take a sincere 
interest in the customer.” In_ this 
problem, I think, lies the keynote 
to changing methods in equipment 
selling. 


@ Many manufacturers are altering 
their sales organization to meet the 
changing interest of the market. A 
few years ago the directors of an im- 
portant equipment builder selling prin- 
cipally to industrials, mines, railroads, 
and municipals, elected a new vice- 
president to take charge of sales ac- 
tivities. This company had had a 
rather checkered career. Its sales or- 
ganization was set up on a product 
basis—each department head being re- 
sponsible for a given class of product, 
and each salesman responsible for sell- 
ing one or more product lines assigned 
to him. Upon assuming his new post 
this official made a thorough study of 
the market, the product and the sales 
organization. He decided that, al- 
though there were required at the com- 
pany headquarters sales executives re- 
sponsible for sales policies and _per- 
formance for the major product lines 
built, what the company most needed 
were executives whose major interest 
was the development of sales programs 
aleng industrial lines. Consequently, 
in the process of reorganization he 
appointed certain sales managers to 
direct sales activities by customer 
groups. The field sales organization 
was largely reorganized so that in place 
of a salesman selling one or a few 
lines of product to all of his custom- 
ers, he sold all products to the mem- 
bers of a given industry in his terri- 
tory. Thus the salesman was encour- 
aged to become a part of the industry 
to which he sold and attain a com- 
plete understanding of the interests, 
thinking and habits of his customers. 
This form of organization enabled the 
company to make definite sales prog- 
ress, because the salesman was made 
responsible for customer relationships 
and could deal with the customers in 
terms of his own interest. 

Today the trend in sales organiza- 
tion is definitely along the lines toward 
a cultivation of interest in customer 
problems, rather than the form of or- 
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BERNARD LESTER 


The next of the series of articles 
on marketing industrial equip- 
ment which Mr. Lester is writ- 
ing especially for “Industrial 
Marketing" will be on the sub- 
ject, “Investigating the Mar- 
ket for Industrial Equipment." 





ganization best accommodated to the 
self-interests of the manufacturer. 


@ In so far as the operation of the 
individual salesman is concerned, a 
great change has taken place during 
recent years. Early in the century, 
friendship, still a very necessary ele- 
ment in selling, was the ruling force. 
The salesman knew very little of the 
product he was selling or its uses. He 
possessed wit, a snappy story and a 
full pocketbook. As equipment manu- 
facturers grew in importance, leader- 
ship fell into the hands of those sales- 
men familiar with design and manu- 
facture. Men of technical training 
gradually entered commercial work. 
More attention was given to the char- 
acteristics of the products sold. In 
fact the salesman became expert in 
apparatus characteristics—his appara- 
tus—and he voiced its advantages at 
every opportunity. 

About 1930 we entered a period of 


oversupply. Distribution became of 


greater importance than production, 
and commercial leadership for manu 
facturing companies was put in th: 
forefront. Someone pointed out that 
after all, customers were not inter- 
ested in equipment, but what equip 
ment would do! This marked the stag 
of selling upon which we have defi 
nitely entered. 


@ The changed method in equipmen 
selling is described in “Marketing In 
dustrial Equipment” as follows: 

“In approaching the changed meth 
od of selling, the author does not wis! 
to create the impression that the sales 
man need not know his product. H 
most certainly must know it, but hi 
viewpoint must be broader, and h 
vision, greater. His customer in th 
large majority of instances has no in 
herent interest whatever in the appa 
ratus he is selling. What interests th 
customer is what the use of the appa 
ratus will do in helping him make 
larger overall profit in his operations 

“And this gives us the simple prin 
ciple upon which the changing method 
of selling is based. It may be briefly 
stated as the use of engineering and 
sales talents skilled along the lines ot 
promoting an economic analysis of the 
problems peculiar to the customer’: 
production processes, and a demon 
stration, to the management held re 
sponsible for profits, of the justifica 
tion of expenditures for a revised 0: 
new production layout. We fully rec 
ognize that this idea and practice is 
not new and has been pursued by some 
suppliers for years, but it has not been 
by any means general, nor does it rep- 
resent the point of view of the average 
engineering salesman in the field. 

“With this changing point of view 
we have a different concept of the 
volume and character of the market 
The old rules, based upon norma! 
growth in the use of a line of appa 
ratus and a totaling of the sales of al! 
competing companies, may mean little 
The large growth in commodity sell 
ing has come through the developmen: 
of new products and the developmen: 
of new uses for old products, aided, ot 
course, by advertising. But how ha 
this been done? By a most thoroug! 
study of the mind, habits, and pocket 
book of the commodity purchaser. Th 
builders and distributors of machiner: 
and equipment have lagged behind i: 
this thinking and have focused thei 
attention too much upon details o 
apparatus sold. Builders and distribu 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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These Men Will Greet You At 
NILA.A. Pittsburgh Conference 


@ The big event of the year looked 
forward to by industrial advertising 
and sales executives will take place 
it Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 18-20, when the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association holds 
its thirteenth annual conference. Re- 
viewing the progress made in this field 
during the past year and exchanging 
ideas for a more intensive and pro- 
ductive effort to stimulate the dura- 
ble goods industry during the next 
twelve months will be of chief con- 
cern at the busy three-day meeting. 

The N. I. A. A. has 500 members 
mostly concentrated in nine princi- 
pal industrial centers of the country 
with local chapters in each of these 


Be 


F. U. Webster 





A. E. Hohman 


Promotion 
Chairman 
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cities meeting monthly for mutual 
betterment. The organization as a 
whole, is perhaps, the most constantly 
active of any division of the market- 
ing field in considering more efficient 
methods for the promotion of the in- 
dustries it represents. Executives of 
manufacturing concerns selling to in- 
dustry will find it a profitable invest- 
ment to attend the Pittsburgh con- 
ference and participate in the discus- 
sion of problems confronting them in 
their sales activities. 

The program which has been con- 
structed to cover all phases of indus- 
trial marketing is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Opening Remarks—Gregory H. Star- 


{ 


D. C. Grove 


General Chairman 


J.H. Waxman 





buck, General Electric Company, Presi- 
dent, N. I. A. A., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Welcome to Pittsburgh.” 

“Government in Business’ — E. ‘ 
Weir, Chairman, National Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

“The Washington and Business Out- 
Icok”—Clinton Bardo, National Manu- 
facturers Association, New York. 

*“Meet the New Members” Luncheon. 

“Greetings from the Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club"—K. E. Kellenberger, Union 
Switch & Signal Company, President, 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club. 

“The Spirit of N. I. A. A.”—Gregory 
H. Starbuck. 

Symposium: “Influence of Improved 
Design on Marketing Strategy.” 

1. “A Line .of Industrial Research 
Which Affects Transportation”—Edward 
G. Budd, Edward G. Budd Company, 
Philadelphia. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Program Chairman 
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Don't Overlook Export 


@ Figures on foreign trade, showing 
in increase in our manufactured ex- 
ports, mostly of very substantial pro- 
portions, do not, after all, picture the 
wide variety of our products that is 
interesting to people all over the 
world, nor the value of this to the 
organization that develops an export 
business soundly and patiently. Prob- 
ibly only when one travels abroad is 
it possible really to see the picture in 
its true light. The sight of an Arab 
clerk carrying on correspondence in 
his own language with the help of an 
American typewriter is a good deal 


more emphatic than statistics about 
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the typewriter business. Finding an 
American steam packing standard on 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad, watch- 
ing American tractors at work in far 
off places, and seeing scores of fa- 
miliar trade marks in the different 
merchants’ establishments as you go 
from one country to the other, visual- 
izes quite definitely the wide range of 
American goods sold abroad and the 
great extent of the day-to-day con- 
nection in this trade between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world. 

Similarly, when you travel in this 
country and find the manufacturing 


concerns whose export business it was 
that enabled it to prevent the shut 
down of the factory during the of 
season in the United States, or export 
volume which put one and one-half 
million dollars in wages in a smal 
city; when a manufacturer in the cen 
ter of the United States shows tha 
his sales are growing in substantia 
proportions in fifty-seven countries 
and foreign orders are _ permittins 
other manufacturers to maintain 
full schedule of employment, the im 
portance of not overlooking the possi 
bilities of trade with other countric 
becomes evident. 
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Looking ahead and considering the possibilities of expansion all over the world, 
it seems obvious that the foreign market for industrial products should not be 
overlooked in the development of sales policies —and now is the time to start 





In many ways our business thinking 
still governed by the habits of mind 
that were developed when this coun- 
ry was growing very rapidly, due 
rgely to the importation of labor, 
1w material and capital, and the 
ilue of exports in the maximum de- 
elopment of the factory was not a 
utter of great moment. That day 
rapid expansion has gone, however. 
We are no longer permitting immi- 
gration to the tune of one or two 
nillions in a year and our population 
zrowth is down to less than 2 per cent 
per annum. Ninety-eight per cent 
if the domestic market that we 
should have next year is the market 
that is available this year, and if any 
ndividual outfit grows more rapidly, 
t must do so by taking business away 
from another. 
@ But all over the world there are 
people who desire American goods. 
Our methods of manufacture and 
packing, the attractiveness of the 
product, all the things that we have 
developed in order to speed up the 
merchandising in our rapidly growing 
country, have developed values to the 
people abroad that place American 
goods of many lines in the pre-emi- 
nently desirable class. 

Our future expansion of markets 
es outside the country more than 
within the United States, and it is 
unwise for any manufacturer to over- 
look this possibility in considering his 
business. Not only that, but recovery 
s evident in most of the countries of 
the world, conditions are improving, 
the pent-up demand for goods is be- 
ing loosened, and in some cases right 
10W it is impossible for the manufac- 
turer in this country to fill all the 
orders he can get from abroad. 

The business man who is not thor- 
ughly experienced in foreign trade is 
perhaps inclined to be too much af- 
tected by newspaper headlines and dis- 
turbing events, although the exporter 
knows from experience that trade goes 


semhhieiaehioniin Se 


on and that in spite of political sys- 
tems and local disturbances, business 
continues to be executed. In one year, 
when I was active in export business, 
there were eight revolutions of one 
kind or another in various parts of the 
world, but the statistics of the trade 
for the concern would not have indi- 
cated it. However accurately events 
may be portrayed in the press, they 
are out of perspective, and suggest dif - 
ficulties and disturbances that can be 
measured properly only when seen in 
proportion. 
@ Of course, there are difficulties in 
exporting that are not experienced in 
dealing with a domestic situation, but, 
like all other difficulties, they can be 
handled by experience and study. It 
is perfectly true that every govern- 
ment in the world exercises some con- 
trol of foreign trade and has estab- 
lished a procedure which requires par- 
ticular documentation, marking, in- 
voicing, and so on. Experienced ex- 
porting concerns have departmental 
men who are thoroughly familiar with 
this work, or, if this organization is 
not warranted, they use the services 
of the established institutions who are 
thoroughly versed in the necessities. 
It is, perhaps, more difficult to esti- 
mate the risks in export business than 
it is in the domestic business, and yet 
experienced exporters have testified 
many times that over a period of years 
the loss in export is no greater, and in 
some cases not quite so great, as the 
loss in domestic credit. It is not 
necessary for a manufacturer to suf- 
fer undue loss in conducting an ex- 
port business. There is enough infor- 
mation available in this country to 
enable him to determine the credit, 
the stability, and to handle the foreign 
credit of his business abroad as effec- 
tively as he does his domestic busi- 
ness. The procedure is different, of 
course, but the difference in the pro- 
cedure requires only a difference in 
training in order to accomplish the 


purpose. Reputable merchants in any 
country in the world are as concerned 
with their reputations for sound busi- 
ness, good credit and profit operation 
as they are in this country. The 
credit conditions are dependent upon 
the type of arrangements and the 
character of the merchant who is re- 
sponsible for the sale of the product 
in the various foreign countries. 
Furthermore, in a great many of 
these countries, there is not so much 
shifting and changing of merchants as 
we have been accustomed to in this 
rapidly growing country, and it is not 
difficult to find out the history of 
concerns who are able to handle a 
product in its full necessity of pur- 
chase, stocking, selling and servicing. 
Exchange controls exist in a num- 
ber of countries and it is quite true 
that difficulties obtain in the transfer 
of funds back to this country, where 
such control exists. However, these 
conditions are well known by export- 
ers who have occasion to study them, 
and it is possible to secure accurate 
and current information on the pros- 
pects in each case. 
@ There are, however, certain princi- 
ples to be observed in dealing with the 
export business that are many times 
forgotten or not sufficiently consid- 
ered by the individual exporter in 
dealing with his operations abroad. It 
takes a longer time to develop the 
right connections, the right organiza- 
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tion and the right experience with dis- 
tributors or customers in foreign coun- 
tries, and it is a great mistake to han- 
dle this business simply as so much 
excess business to be conveniently 
taken or dismissed as the domestic cir- 
cumstances indicate. A sound and 
substantial export business can be de- 
veloped only on the basis of regarding 
it as a business, seeing that the prod- 
uct is available to the buyers abroad, 
that it is a first-class product, that 
the procedures have been properly 
gone through and the cooperation has 
been established and is maintained be- 
tween the manufacturer here and the 
customers abroad, who are either re- 
sponsible for the sale of the goods or 
who need it for their own use. In 
some companies the principle has been 
accepted that the maintenance of the 
flow of the product to the distributors 
abroad is more important than the 
similar maintenance domestically, 
where the speed of communication 
and express make it possible to handle 
it on an emergency basis. In many 
concerns it is thoroughly understood 
that the development of stable and 
continuing relations with the distribu- 
tors or customers abroad is a very im- 
portant element in the sound growth 
of export business and great care is 
taken in seeing that the original ar- 
rangements are of the right kind and 
with the right people and in establish- 
ing a basis of cooperation that insures 
the development of the right continu- 
ing relations. 

@ This also applies in regard to the 
representatives who are selected to go 
abroad in the interests of domestic or- 
ganizations. The man who must rep- 
resent his concern several thousand 
miles away from the base, and who 
must be prepared to deal with every 
business problem that may come up 
in his visit, who may be obliged to 
contact with important government 
people and must be expected to deal 
with important business people, can- 
not be selected in any casual or experi- 
mental manner. People with whom 
he has to deal in any country, pre- 
sume, of course, that a man will not 
be sent a long journey from his home 
office to deal with conditions in their 
locality without having a full business 
background of experience, at least a 
working knowledge of the language 
and the authority to deal with the or- 
dinary problems. Probably the great- 
est mistake that was made during the 
20's by exporters from the United 
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General Electric Company promotes 
the FHA industrial loan movement 
with copy in business papers citing 
typical cases where modernization 
brought a large volume of returns. 





States was in the selection and use of 
representatives abroad without the 
proper consideration and training. In 
some cases they were utterly unac- 
quainted with the people with whom 
they had to do business, not accus- 
tomed to accepting and discharging 
responsibility and making decisions 
without conferences, and only super- 
ficially acquainted with the manufac- 
turer’s product and policies. 

Most of the difficulties that we have 
had with our export business can be 
charged to inexperience and to lack 
of full consideration of the basic re- 
quirements involved. Doing business 
with foreign countries requires a 
greater study, broader background 
and more comprehensive knowledge 
than doing business at home. This 
knowledge can be secured either by 
building the organization within the 
concern to take care of it and mov- 
ing solidly and soundly in this devel- 
opment, or it can be secured by using 
the specialized services that are avail- 
able in connection with most of the 
requirements, and which can, when 
properly coordinated, supplement the 
manufacturer’s own organization ef- 
fectively. It is not necessary, neither 
is it valuable, to develop an export 
business quickly. It is far more im- 
portant that it be developed soundly 
and with the expectation that it will 
be a continuing business which will be 
handled through prosperity and de- 


pression as a vital part of the total. 


Many exporters have, in spite of all 

the difficulties they have had to en- 
counter, maintained the contact with 
the world markets all through the de- 
pression, and this has been particu- 
larly true of European exporting in- 
dustries; while a great many of the 
concerns in the United States, who 
were doing an export business, 
dropped it as soon as the difficulties 
began to accumulate. 
@ Not only is export business to be 
regarded as a substantial and continu- 
ing element in the total business of 
the manufacturer, but it must be also 
regarded as a career for the employe. 
If the exporting organization is to be 
temporary and intermittent, it is quite 
obvious that it will not be worth- 
while for the man of intelligence and 
capacity to devote himself to this en- 
deavor. Just as we must maintain 
contact with the outlets and custom- 
ers domestically, in some way or other, 
regardless of the difficulties, it is 
necessary to maintain the contact and 
cooperation with those who are han- 
dling the business abroad. 

How to go about the export busi- 
ness at this time, when recovery is on 
the way, is much the same as develop- 
ing the domestic business, with the 
exception that special experience is 
necessary in dealing with the proce- 
dure of documentation and shipping. 
in handling the correspondence and in 
arranging for representation and the 
contacts with the merchants in the 
other countries. 

Looking ahead and considering the 
possibilities of expansion all over the 
world where the products of Ameri- 
can manufacture can be useful to or- 
ganizations and people in the develop- 
ment of their own standards of living 
and business growth, it seems obvious 
that this market, with its enormous 
future possibilities, should not be 
overlooked in the development of sales 
policies, and preparations should be 
made to handle it so that we will avoid 
the mistakes that interfered with its 
progress during the ’20’s and led, in 
many cases, to its abandonment in the 
depression. In traveling around the 
world it is impossible to escape the 
conviction that only small sections of 
the people have reached a modern 
standard of living and that industrial 
growth, properly handled, is only just 
begun on its real job of providing the 
necessities, comforts and conveniences 
of life for the world. 
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Selling Management a Bigger 
Advertising Budget 







The O. K. for an increased advertising budget is likely 
to come much easier if the need for the broader pro- 
gram is visualized so that management can quickly see 


@ One of the most important tasks 
confronting the industrial advertising 
nanager is the preparation of the an- 
sual report and request for the com- 
ng year’s appropriation. It has been 
especially difficult in the three or 
four years past, particularly if an in- 
creased appropriation has been sought. 

The president, treasurer, sales man- 
iger, and other executives from whom 
approval of the budget must be se- 
cured, want to know why, how and 
where the money is to be spent. But, 
quite humanly, they may not care 
to listen to or read a detailed, many- 
paged report. If the company should 
be a manufacturer of several products 
with many markets, the report be- 
comes even more lengthy and in- 
volved. So, even if they must listen, 
there is a possibility—which might 
have a serious effect—of some of the 
advertising manager’s best points hav- 
ing been forgotten by the time he has 
reached the conclusion. 

This describes the situation faced 
by one industrial advertising manager 
in the fall of 1934. An increased ap- 
propriation for 1935 was desired. 
Promotion was needed on a group of 
products in several markets. Approval 
must be secured from executives and 
directors of the company, none of 
whom had the time to listen to a 
engthy discussion, nor the inclination 
to read a voluminous report. 

A visual presentation appeared to 
be the only effective solution to the 
problem; a presentation which would 
tell the whole story, if not at a glance, 
then at least in a single display so that 
every point remained visible, easily 
rechecked, as the presentation pro- 
ceeded. Obviously, this was prefera- 
ble to a hurried search through many 
pages of a written report for some for- 
gotten, but very important statement. 


the reason for it and fully understand the objective 


By C. D. BENNER 


Media Department 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., Pittsburgh 





In planning the presentation it was 
decided to include and visualize: 

1. All of the company’s products. 

2. The market and buying factors 
for each product. 
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Fig. 4 








3. Publications and direct mail used 
in 1934: 
(a) products advertised in each. 
(b) the markets covered by each 
type of promotion. 
4. Markets and products neglected 
in the 1934 program. 
§. Publications and direct mail 
recommended for 1935: 
(a) products advertised in each. 
(b) the markets covered. 


@ The final presentation, as placed be- 
fore the executive of the company, is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The actual size is forty inches 
wide, twenty-one inches deep, ex- 
clusive of the two sections headed 
“1934 Promotion” and “1935 Pro- 
motion” shown below the large chart. 
These two sections, entirely separate, 
were slid into the back of the main 
chart upon introduction of the pres- 
entation. 

In beginning the presentation, 
since all company products were 
listed and markets described, it was 
only necessary to point out that the 
market for each product was indicated 
by the triangular shading (in red on 
the original) opposite the product 
listing and under the appropriate mar- 
ket heading. (Figure 1.) 

Next, the slide on the left, headed 
“1934 Promotion” was pulled out into 
view. All publications used in 1934 
were listed across the top. Shading 
under each publication and opposite 
the product listing on the main chart, 
indicated the product or products ad- 
vertised in each. (Figure 2.) Solid 
shading meant that the publication 
had carried specific copy on the 
product opposite which it appeared. 
Diagonal lines indicated general ad- 
vertising on a greup of products. 
More important was the visual evi- 
dence of the fact that there were 
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Charts used to visualize the need for a broader advertising program. 


certain products which had received 
no advertising support. 
@ The next step answered the ques- 
tion, “What markets were reached by 
1934 advertising of these products in 
these publications?” A Cellophane 
sheet was dropped over the large 
chart. On this transparent overlay, 
diagonal lines had been drawn to 
exactly cover the proper squares under 
the markets reached by each publica- 
tion and opposite the product adver- 
tised in those publications. (Figure 
3.) Market coverage was clearly in- 
dicated, and, in addition, the fact 
was brought out that many markets 
for the company’s products had not 
been touched at all. Furthermore, the 
executives saw that certain publica- 
tions, in which only one product had 
been advertised, reached markets not 
only for that product, but also cov- 
ered markets for other products. Here 
was visual evidence of another impor- 
tant point: the company’s complete 
line could be more efficiently and eco- 
nomically promoted with a slightly 
increased expenditure, permitting ex- 
tension of schedules in these publica- 
tions to include other products. 
The “1934 Promotion” chart was 
pulled out further and exposed the 
types of direct mail used together 
with the products to which each had 


been devoted. A second Cellophane 
sheet was dropped over the first. On 
this sheet, as in the publication over- 
lay, diagonal lines were drawn to 
indicate markets reached by direct 


“mail in relation to the products pro- 


moted, shading on the 
first, the publication sheet, had been 
drawn from left to right; on the sec- 
ond, the direct mail overlay, from 
right to left. Therefore, markets 
reached by each type of promotion 
were now clearly indicated. In addi- 
tion, those markets covered by both 
publication advertising and mail pro- 
motion were now indicated by cross- 
hatching. (Figure 4.) 

@ For the final step in the presenta- 
tion, the chart on the right, headed 
“1935 Promotion,” was slid into view. 
As in the “1934 Promotion” chart, 
publication and direct mail recom- 
mendations were listed across the top. 
Products to be advertised in each 
were again shown by shading under 
the publication or direct mail heading 
and opposite the product listing on 
the main chart. It was immediately 
evident that one fault existing in the 
1934 program had been corrected: 
publications which covered markets 
for more than one of the company’s 
products were scheduled to carry copy 
on all of these products. 


Diagonal 


To complete the picture of the 
1935 recommendations, a third Cello- 
phane overlay was dropped over the 
basic chart. A complete job was 
recommended: advertising on all prod- 
ucts to all markets for each product. 
Therefore, every market for each 
product must be shaded by cross- 
hatch or diagonal lines to indicate 
coverage by publications and/or 
direct mail. Since the two preceding 
overlays were still in place, some of 
the squares were already  cross- 
hatched; others had the diagonal line 
shading indicating either publication 
or direct mail coverage; the remainder 
were unshaded. (Figure 4.) On the 
final sheet then, it was only neces- 
sary to fill in shading missing on the 
two preceding sheets to give the pic- 
ture of complete market coverage for 
all products. 

In summary, the top overlay was 
lifted. “There is our complete pro- 
gram for 1934,” company executives 
were told. The sheet was dropped 
again: “And here is our recommenda- 
tion for 1933.” In conclusion, a 
statement of the cost of the 1935 pro- 
gram, a comparison with the cost of 
the 1934 campaign, gave compan) 
officials a complete picture of how, 
why, where and how much, in a rela- 
tively very brief meeting. 
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@ Deficits are decreasing; dividends 
ire becoming actualities; carloadings 
ure up; bank clearances are higher; 
large orders are again being placed. 
Business is quite definitely coming 
back, and with it are coming new, 
modern methods of advertising and 
marketing. 

Prominent among new advertising 
ind marketing aids is the use of dra- 
matized photography. The modern 
technique of the camera is becoming a 
vital, necessary adjunct to the propa- 
ganda of merchandise and service. 

But what is “dramatized” photog- 
raphy? Why its increasing impor- 
tance in the presentation of merchan- 


j 


dise and service in just the past few 


years? The answers are comparatively 


S mple. 


The photographic illustrator has 


merely applied to his photography the 


me principles the composer has used 


for centuries to create fine music. As 


the musician skilfully blends con- 


trasts of sound to his music, the photo 


llustrator blends contrasts of light 
ind shade to his photography. 

As good music has fine rhythm and 
notion, dramatized photography has 
hythm of lines and curves and shapes. 
\s good music is pleasing to the ear, 
lramatized photography is pleasing to 


the eye. 


In other words, dramatized photog- 
iphy is nothing more nor less than 





Dramatized 






Photography = 


Its Place In the Modern 
Industrial Advertising 





the realistic portrayal for the greatest 
gratification of the eye, of the product 
or service at hand. This is done with 
an intelligent use of lights and shad- 
OWS, artistic composition and the cor- 
rect use of the almost magic mechan- 


ics of the photographic profession, 
coupled, of course, with the creative 
genius of the man behind the camera. 

That this creative genius of the 





























and Marketing Program 


By CARROLL A. BRUSSAT 


Sales Promotion Manager, Pohlman & 
Rogahan Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





camera man is constantly gaining 
greater favor with advertising execu- 
tives, is expressed in the words of 
E. K. Lucas, advertising manager, 
National Enameling and Stamping 
Company. Nesco products are adver- 
tised and marketed in America and 
foreign countries and Mr. Lucas is re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars annually for all 
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Louis Alllis Company 


types of art and photographic illus- 
trations. He says: 

@ “Like many other manufacturers of 
a large and diversified line of prod- 
ucts, Nesco has already found drama- 
tized photographs indispensable in 
most effectively illustrating and sell- 
ing its products. Realizing the impor- 
tance of the most impressive display 
of even the most prosaic items, we 
have followed closely the progress of 
modern photography and adapted to 
our profitable use every new approach 
of this useful ally of modern merchan- 
dising. 

“The straight-on front view, three- 
quarter side or one-quarter top view, 
or the other usual treatments, will 
always be in use for ordinary catalog 
purposes, but the most effective illus- 
trations now are the highly drama- 
tized views. Even for our new cata- 
log this type of photography carries 
more appeal, more selling force. 

“Modern merchandising demands 
the utmost in realism, but realism with 
a modern or even modernistic flare. 
Modern illustration must strike close 
to the bizarre, yet stick to a true like- 
ness to catch and hold the interest 
that turns a prospective buyer into a 
customer. Thus, even the most every- 
day item may be dressed up in the 
new photographic stage settings and 
given new quality and the appeal of 
pride, desire of ownership, or what 
have you that does the selling job.” 

Another advertising executive who 
has become an enthusiastic user of 
dramatized photography is Walter 
Kleimenhagen, advertising manager, 
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Harley - Davidson Motor Company. 
Speaking before a group several weeks 
ago, he said: ““We depend upon dram- 
atized photography in several different 
ways to graphically illustrate our story, 
both to the general public and to our 
dealer organizations. 

“As one example, we might point 

out that this past spring we used 
dramatized photography in illustrat- 
ing new machine parts in a gigantic 
broadside printed in offset in five col- 
‘ors and sent to dealers for consumer 
distribution in every corner of the 
world. The dramatized photographs 
not only compelled immediate atten- 
tion, but from the comments we re- 
ceived we are convinced that they 
played a very important part in stimu- 
lating sales.” 
@ The expressions of these executives 
are typical of many others whose ex- 
periences have taught them the value 
of modern photographic art. 

There is a trend toward realism to- 
day which only the camera can por- 
tray. In dramatized photography we 
add to mechanical fidelity the eye- 
appealing atmosphere of lights and 
shadows. 

Dramatized photography lends it- 
self particularly well to the illustra- 
tion of machinery and machine parts. 
Most machine units in themselves 
have little or no eye appeal. Blocked 
out and retouched, as they have been 
presented for many years, their atten- 
tion compelling value is practically nil. 
Such pictures have value only in a 
purely mechanical sense for catalog 
detail or engineer’s charts. 


However, when they are to be used 

in trade paper advertising, house or- 
gans, or featured in direct mail broad- 
sides and booklets—when they are ex- 
pected to do a job other than just pre- 
sent mechanical detail—dramatized 
photography offers unlimited possi- 
bilities. 
@ The photograph of the apparent 
production line-up of Louis Allis mo- 
tors, presented here, shows one possi- 
bility of photo dramatization. The ap- 
peal to the eye, in addition to the me- 
chanical detail shown, is obvious. The 
photograph immediately commands 
attention—instills a keen desire to 
know more about the product so 
magnificently illustrated. 

Another field in which dramatized 
photography is exerting its influence 
is in the portrayal of factory interiors. 
Many industrial concerns are again 
spending money for institutional ad- 
vertising. They are selling not only 
their product, but the craftsmanship 
of the workmen who make it. IIlus- 
trated here is a dramatized photograph 
of a workman fashioning a shieve for 
an Allis-Chalmers Texrope drive. The 
intelligence of the craftsman, the care 
and precision that go into his work, 
are all graphically featured in this 
modern camera study. It is only a 
photograph of this kind that could so 
unerringly tell the story of precision 
and perfection that go into the mak- 
ing of Allis-Chalmers products. 

Another very modern development 
of the photographic profession is the 
photomontage. A comparatively simple 
but very effective example is shown 
in the interior view of the Line Mate- 
rial Company. Highly dramatized ac- 
tion photos of a workman at a forge 
and another at a brick furnace are 
brought together in a very effective 
composite to illustrate the story back 
of the picture. 

Someone once said that no great art 
was ever produced except in answer 
to a sound commercial need. In this 
era of realism, dramatized photogra- 
phy is the answer to that need. In- 
dustrial executives who are leaders in 
merchandising and advertising are 
adapting this new art of the camera 
to the presentation of their products. 

The use of dramatized photography 
has only really begun, and with the 
development of higher sensitized film 
and paper and the perfection of other 
mechanical camera aids, it is bound to 
have a decided and permanent impres- 
sion in the field of industrial adver- 
tising. 
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@ The prospect sent for a catalog, but 
the advertiser never heard from him 
igain (perhaps you have had this ex- 
perience). What happened was prob- 
ably this: the prospect also read an- 
other catalog, called its salesman, and 
placed his order. 

One catalog merely presented a list 
of specifications; the other gave a 
complete sales talk—the “one best 
talk.” 

One was as hard to read as an engi- 
neering text-book; the other told it all 
in a glance at headlines and illustra- 
tions. 

One was an unorganized hodge- 
podge of unintelligible English; the 
other had the persuasive powers of 
Mark Antony and the logical arrange- 
ment of an attorney’s brief. 

One was as cold and stiff as United 
States Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics; the other was fired with spirit 
ind enthusiasm. 

One looked cheap; the other was 
flashy, but not gaudy. 

Sales managers should look upon 
their catalog as a super-salesman. It 
can be. You cannot endow every man 
on the sales force with the ability of 
the one best man, but you can re- 
incarnate him in the catalog, where he 
will influence every prospect. You can 
make the catalog a two-fisted, double- 


Figure |. 
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Super-Selling Catalogs 





tongued presentation, stirring with 
the breath of a live sales talk. Just 
because it is set in type it need not 
be stereotyped, reduced to generalities, 
or jelled into advertising jargon. It 
can be personal, pointed and specific. 
It can be logically argued, forcefully 
worded, appropriately dramatized, and 
supported with convincing evidence 
in the form of facts and authoritative 
testimonials. Unlike the sales talk 
given under stress in the field, it can 
be deliberately perfected in every de- 
tail. 

@ Catalog writing is a job for one who 
is sales-minded—for one who not only 
knows what it is to battle for busi- 
ness, but who enjoys doing so. Yet, 
very few salesmen or sales managers 












You cannot endow every 
man on the sales force 
with the ability of the one 
best man, but you can 
reincarnate him in the 
catalog, where he will in- 
fluence every prospect 
with an expert sales talk 


By LUIS GIBSON 


George H. Gibson Company, 
New York 





write good catalogs. They seem to 
get scared by the printed word; they 
become stage-struck; and, lacking a 
command of art and illustration, they 
fail to use these stage properties to 
dramatic or explanatory advantage. 

The catalog writer should also have 
a nose for news, to discern and set 
down that which is of interest, rather 
than wasting time, as so many do, on 
admitted and word-worn generalities. 

He must know printing and illus- 
tration, as well as writing; but paper, 
pictures and words must not obscure 
his broader view of selling. 

To illustrate some of the finer 
points, let’s look at a few “before and 
after” examples. Figure 1 shows the 
“before” picture—two pages from a 
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catalog on refrigerated display cases 
used by meat markets. It’s so chock- 
full of good sales arguments that none 
stands out. They are hidden in the 


crowded paragraphs, neither labeled 


by subordinate headings nor ade- 
quately visualized by illustrations. 
Figure 2 is the “after” illustration— 
pages from the same catalog, as later 
revised. Large headlines and large 
illustrations tell the story at first 
glance, with accompanying text for 
reinforcement and emphasis. The fea- 
tures stand out because there is only 
one main idea to each page. Layout, 
headline and text have been prepared 
with the care of a costly advertise- 
ment, not just machined on the lino- 


type, like the pages of a book. 


@ Notice the center spreads in Figure 
3} from the “before” catalog. There’s 
plenty of art work, but it is devoted 
mostly to decoration. 

Figure 4 shows the center spread 
There’s no decorative Empire 
All of the art is put 


“after.” 
State building. 
into the article being sold, the meats 
in the case being reproduced in full 
natural colors. Also notice how much 
larger the illustration is, the page hav- 
ing been turned on its side, so to say, 
with the type lines and the illustra- 
tions running the long way of the 
page so that the space better conforms 
with the proportions of the picture. 
In other words, the spread measures 
22 inches long by 8'% inches high, 
instead of 17x11. 

Perhaps you also have noticed the 
contrast between the stiff all-type 
headlines in the “before” catalog and 


the informal hand-lettered script head- 
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lines in the “after.” Well, the use of 
hand-lettering is partly a matter of 
taste, but that is hardly as important 
as its flexibility and the opportunity to 
vary it in accordance with emphasis, 
for which purpose color was also used 
in the headlines, the words deserving 
a place in the spotlight having been 
printed in color. 

@ As for text, conviction is the first 
requirement. Verbs are more convinc- 
ing than adjectives; they also are more 
vivid. That is, in advertising writing 
‘the way to believability lies in making 
the presentation of indisputable evi- 
dence and logic so strong that the 
claims appear conservatively under- 
stated. For a good example, take this 
paragraph from another catalog, one 
advertising industrial locomotives: 


Performance—not weight alone 


Some purchasers are inclined to 
base locomotive performance upon 
weight alone, and it is true that the 
weight of a locomotive determines 
maximum traction and, conse- 
quently, drawbar pull —all other 


things being equal. However, 
Brookville Locomotives have sufh- 
cient power to slip all four sfeel- 
tired drive wheels on a dry sanded 
rail, despite the fact that Brookville 
steel tires give twenty-five per cent 
more traction than do ordinary 
drivers, and despite the fact that 
sand further increases traction 
twenty to forty per cent. Other 
features include: four speed for- 
ward and_ reverse transmission, 
which makes possible four speeds in 
either direction, etc., etc. 

That is believable because the state- 
ments are demonstrable facts and the 
claims are logically drawn therefrom. 
Compare it with this rewording, re- 
duced to more conventional generali- 
ties: 

Maximum performance 

The Locomotive gives amazing 
performance because of its hercu- 
lean power and its many outstand- 
ing features. These unexcelled loco- 
motives can pull heavier loads, run 
faster, and otherwise out-perform 
any other locomotive built today. 

They are the last word in modern, 

scientific design and _ painstaking 

workmanship, being built by skilled 
hands who take pride in their work, 
blah, blah, etc. 

“Oh, yeah?” says the prospect upon 
seeing the kind of stuff written above, 
and he stops reading. 

@ The surest way to get catalogs read 
is to make them readable. Fill them 
with information, spiced with imagi- 
nation. 
superlatives, “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Help the pro- 
spective buyer to buy more wisely by 


Avoid mere generalities and 


enlightening him concerning the bene- 
fits of what you have to offer. He 
then will listen to what you say, being 
motivated by that strongest of inter- 
ests—self -interest. 

In advertising to creators, and build- 
ers of businesses in particular, you can 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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* See special comments in tab- 
ulation on the following page 
regarding these advertisements 
which received high ratings. 
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How Highly Technical Readers 
Appraise Advertising Copy 


A survey made at the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers 
convention reveals that 
highly technical engineers 
prefer attractive but sane 
advertising copy, just like 
general magazine readers 





By R. H. G. MATHEWS 
Ford, Browne & Matthews, Chicago 


countless manufacturers 


@ With 
spending good money every month in 
business publications in an effort to 
appeal to the engineer in every indus- 
trial field, it occurred to the writer 
that no survey had ever come to his 
attention indicating engineer reader- 
ship of advertising material in any of 
the publications especially designed to 
appeal to this professional type of 
reader. 

In an effort to determine just what 
type of advertising material is read by 
the engineer, advantage was taken of 
the annual convention of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers at Detroit, 
Mich., July 1-3 this year. The Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers is the national 
organization of engineers in this field 
and occupies a position similar to that 
occupied by the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, The Institute 
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of Mechanical Engineers and other 
professional organizations of this class 
in their particular fields. 

The attendance at the convention 
consisted of 550 of the leading radio 
engineers of the country, represent- 
ing every large manufacturer of radio 
sets, Component parts and accessories, 
and many of the smaller companies, 
thus giving an ideal cross section of 
this particular market. 

It is assumed that the psychology 
of the radio engineer is identical to 
that of the mechanical, 
chemical or 
cases training, education and there- 
fore methods of thinking should be 
identical. 

For purposes of this survey, the 
magazine Electronics was selected as 
the medium, since it occupies a lead- 
ing position in the radio industry as 2 
vehicle for technical engineering in- 
formation. The June, 1935, issue 
was selected as it was the current is- 
sue at the time of the convention. 

In order to present accurate statis- 
tics on advertisement readership it is 
necessary to specify the advertisements 
by name in this article. No criticism 
of the advertiser is intended and the 
only purpose in presenting these facts 
is to enable the advertiser and the 
agency to more intelligently draft 
their appeal to the particular type of 


electrical, 
civil engineer. In all 
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SPECIAL COMMENTS 








Illustration Headline Advertiser Copy 
Advertiser Attention Readership Identification Readership 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Weston 88.06 15.65 19.13 4.34 
Amperite 9.56 2.60 5.21 None 
PD weaees None 3.47 2.60 *1.73 
Bakelite 91.30 27.82 35.65 *2.60 
*Yaxiley 95.65 61.73 62.60 53.04 
S. S. White. 46.08 26.95 25.21 4.34 
*®Ken-Rad 85.21 37.39 56.52 13.04 
Erie Resistor. 20 17.39 18.26 86 
SEER cavities 46.08 7.82 61.73 86 
Synthane 70.43 7.82 28.69 11.30 
® Acheson 17.39 12.17 7.82 4.34 
*Truscon 63.47 40.86 44.34 38.26 
*Centralab .. 72.17 72.17 65.21 44.34 
Micamold ... 48.69 41.73 26.95 16.52 
Amertran 54.78 30.43 16.52 1.73 
Shakeproof 61 73 59.13 44.34 12 17 
Cannon 73.04 61.73 40.86 7.82 
Westinghouse None 29.56 25.21 3.47 
Daven ..... 37.39 33.04 26.08 23.47 
Stackpole 34.78 22.60 16.52 86 
* Pioneer 79.13 72.17 72.17 37.39 
ae anes wen 59.13 35.65 16.52 13.91 
Hickok ..... 26.95 16.52 9.56 86 
POMS weccs 20 14.78 5.21 None 
Guthman 26.95 26.95 17.39 15.65 
POD. cecess None 17.39 7.82 None 
Continental 
Electric None 13.91 1.73 None 
Hochohm None 30.43 5.21 #347 
Muter 70.43 68.69 45.21 26.08 
Audak ..... 40 29.13 24.34 1.73 
HE wonses None 19.13 1.73 None 
Westinghouse 78.26 65.21 53.04 1.73 
RCA 77.39 38.245 18.26 None 


*Only partially read 


Color and layout gave impression of cheap mail order 
advertising, attracting no interest in this field. Copy 
type too small; headline dazzling and not outstanding. 


No attention-getting qualities. No illustration. Sig- 
nature too small; too much copy. 


Attention-getting qualities excellent due to ur.usual 
illustration. Connection with product indefinite and 
requires reading of too much copy to comprehend. 
Too much small copy. 

Despite the favorable percentages, a definitely antag- 
onistic attitude was evidenced by almost 100 per cent 
of those reading the formal copy. The cause of this 
was stated as being the extremely weak claims listed 
after strong headline ballyhoo. Almost unanimously 
the opinion was expressed that copy was written by 
a copywriter who had not even seen the merchandise 
and knew nothing about it or the industry. This was 
strongly resented by these inherently technical readers 
According to the evidence from this survey, this is 
an example of an advertisement with excellent layout 
in which blatant weakness of copy not only kills the 
advertisement but actually does harm to the advertiser 
Too much copy in small type. Signature too small. 
An interesting note is that eight of those interviewed 
voluntarily suggested that the advertisement could 
have been improved by use of the picture accompany- 
ing the publicity article on page 203, as an illustra- 
tion in the advertisement. It was stated that there 
are new items of real interest to an engineer in the 
publicity picture. 

A good advertisement for this field inasmuch as the 
headline, illustration and signature supply the whole 
story. 


The note was made that no novelty appeared in the 
products as illustrated. Therefore no interest existed 
in the reading of the copy. 

The fact that a stock picture was used was generally 
recognized by a large percentage of those interviewed 
and not regarded favorably. A high percentage of 
those interviewed voluntarily stated that the adver- 
tisement would have been better had it merely shown 
the Cinch socket blown up to a larger size in place of 
the illustration used, and by the use of a few lines 
of copy, each representing a salient fact about the 
product. The unusual percentage of signature identifi- 
cation is probably due to the fact that the advertiser 
is very well known in the industry. 

The percentages show that the illustration was atten- 
tion-getting but a high percentage of those interviewed 
commented on the fact that the illustration and the 
product had nothing in common. This method of 
attracting attention apparently creates resentment in 
the minds of this class of readership, which appar- 
ently demands large illustration of new products or 
new features and definite facts of technical value pre- 
sented in short copy form. 

A tabular arrangement of copy facts would probably 
have produced larger readership of formal copy. 
This is an example of how a part page advertisement 
may dominate. The percentages may be compared 
with the above advertisement which divided this page. 
The illustration, with station-call letters and tabular 
facts, apparently induced readership of the formal copy 


Apparently too much copy in small size type has cu 
readership of the formal copy although other per- 
centages are high and should have produced better 
formal copy readership. 

An uninteresting headline and the small signature 
apparently conspired together to defeat the purpose 
of this advertisement. 

Most of the story is told by the illustration and the 
name of the company which probably accounts for 
the small interest in the formal copy. 

Most of the story is told by the illustration and the 
name of the company which probably accounts for the 
little interest in the formal copy. 

Although a reverse plate, the type used is hard to 
read in this form which probably accounts for the 
low percentage readership on the formal copy. 

High percentages; this is a good small advertisement 
in this fiel 


Apparently too much copy in small type. 


Slightly too much copy in first part of advertisement 
in too small type. Percentages high for small space 
It is suggested that had the word “‘free’’ been made 
larger and the size of the signature increased, the 
percentages would have been much higher. 


It is suggested that the signature might be made 
larger. Good percentages for a small advertisement. 


Apparently the illustrations, headline and signature 
told enough of the story so that detail reading of 
the copy was not regarded as necessary 

The survey will indicate that the headline and illus- 
tration are not sufficiently attention holding, the 
signature was too small and that there was too much 
formal copy. It should also be taken into considera- 
tion that this particular item illustrated was of no 
personal interest to most of those interviewed. 








consumer who represents the subscrip- 
tion list of any high class technical 
trade publication. 

One hundred and fifteen engineers 
were interviewed, the survey being 
conducted along the lines of those 
customarily conducted among the 
readers of consumer publications by 
Gallup, Starch and others. Questions 
were asked, the answer to each indi- 
cating attention getting qualities of 
the advertisement, readership of head- 
line copy, observation of illustrations, 
readership of formal copy, and identi- 
fication of advertiser without signa- 
ture or name of product showing. 

Using the 115 interviews as a basis 

of one hundred per cent, the accom- 
panying table shows the reaction to 
each portion of each advertisement 
covered by the survey. Some ads were 
omitted as so nearly duplicating the 
characteristics of others as to render 
their contribution to the survey 
negligible. 
@ It should be noted that the 115 
readers interviewed were obtained 
from only 118 individuals who were 
asked whether they had read the mag- 
azine. It should also be of consider- 
able importance to note that of the 
115 interviewed 100 per cent had gone 
through the advertising section, more 
or less purposely looking to see what 
new products were shown. 

A close perusal of the percentage 
results shown in the accompanying 
table would seem to produce the fol- 
lowing general rules to be followed in 
copy and layout to interest the engi- 
neer: 

1. Use an attractive illustration 
showing a new product or new 
features in the product. 

2. Use an attention-getting head- 
line but no ballyhoo about new 
claims unless this may be sub- 
stantiated by facts in copy. 

3. Present technical facts in quick 
shape, possibly in tabular form 
and without unnecessary lan- 
guage. 

4. Use large type, easily read. 

5. Make signature large enough 
for quick identification. 

From these conclusions it will be 
seen that the engineer is very much 
like the rest of us. He is definitely 
interested in reading technical adver- 
tisements in the hope that he will find 
facts or materials therein which will 
be useful to him in his development 
work and help him hold his job. His 
eye is attracted by a picture. While 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Winning Back Passengers— 


$5,600,000 Increase in Passenger Revenues for First 








Six Months Over Same Period Last Year 


R AILWAY passenger reve- 
nues are on the upturn. 
The $5,600,000 increase for 
the first six months of this 
year compared with the same 
period last year is significant. 
In 1934, a substantial increase 
was shown over 1933 — and 
this year a further increase is 
shown in spite of the lack of 
an unusual attraction such as 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 
last year. 


Large air-conditioning pro- 
grams, modern, de luxe pas- 
senger equipment, including 
streamlined trains, higher 
speeds and reduced fares, have 
been important factors in re- 
gaining passenger traffic. The 
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railways also have regained lost 
freight traffic through high- 
speed, modern freight service 
and equipment. These favor- 
able results should exert a 
strong influence on the start of 
a rehabilitation program which 
will create a large market for 
equipment and materials. 


As railway traffic and purchases 
increase, it is apparent that at 
no time will the railways be 
able to purchase all the things 
they need. It remains for 
manufacturers to impress upon 
railway men through continu- 
ous sales and advertising efforts 
how their particular products 
aid in building more traffic or 
in promoting efficiency that will 
save money. The 
manufacturer who 
does this job well will 
exert a strong influ- 
ence upon the type of 
improvements to re- 


30 Church Street 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


San Francisco 


ceive first attention and also 
upon the selection of specific 
products. 


In conducting a vigorous rail- 
way sales and advertising cam- 
paign, the five Simmons-Board- 
man departmental railway pub- 
lications provide the mediums 
for reaching effectively the rail- 
way men who have purchasing 
authority and influence. Each 
of these publications is devoted 
to one of the several branches 
of railway service, and each 
one has a specialized circula- 
tion of important railway men. 
They enable you to select your 
own audience . . . to reach the 
industry as a whole or just a 
part, according to your specific 
need. Coritinuous advertising 
representation in these publi- 
cations will assure effective 
properly-directed publicity for 
your products in the railway 
industry. 


Simmons-Boardman 


Publishing Company 


New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 
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Machine Tools 


Take the Spotlight 





@ The largest exposition of machinery 
ever held in the United States opens 
Sept. 11 in Cleveland under the spon- 
sorship of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association and will continue 
for ten days. More than 235 exhibitors 
will participate in the exposition and 
will display machines ranging from 
those that fashion the tiniest parts of 
a lady’s watch to giant mechanisms 
that produce parts for the mightiest 
battleships, as well as accessories, lubri- 
cants and related products. The total 
value of the exhibits will be approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. 

The 1935 show will be about fifty 
per cent larger than the last exposi- 
tion, held in 1929. It will occupy 
about five and one-half acres of ex- 
hibit area, the entire available space 
in Cleveland’s Exposition Hall and 
Public Auditorium. Most of the space 
was sold within three weeks after the 
exposition was announced, and addi- 
tional area was laid out to accommo- 
date the needs of prospective exhib- 
itors from outside the association. It 
is estimated that 5,000 kilowatts of 
electrical energy will be required to 
pull the hourly load when the ma- 
chines are under power. 

The show will be America’s first 
review of her own primary mechanical 
efficiency since the beginning of the 
depression and will be a preview of 
mechanical preparedness for the fu- 
ture. Improvements in machine tool 
design, precision and capacity during 
the last five years have succeeded the 
cumulative advances of the preceding 
twenty years, according to the Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, and 
the 1935 Machine Tool Show will dis- 
play for the first time a number of 
products which are expected to revo- 
lutionize mechanical production 
methods. 

A little more than a year ago, Her- 
man H. Lind, general manager, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, addressing a meeting of the 
association, said: 

“It is my firm conviction that the 
return of the capital goods industry 
to the proper basis is dependent on 
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salesmanship, and that its burden is 
to sell itself not on the basis of what 
the industry needs, but on the basis 
of every person, every group and every 
section needing what this industry is 
prepared to give. 

“In a broad and general way, the 
domestic market for machine tools will 
come, first, in the modernization and 
rehabilitation of existing plants, and, 
second, through the purchase of tools 
required to manufacture new products 
and normal plant expansion. The edu- 
cational work that has been going on, 
promoted chiefly by industrial papers, 
has presented in a strong manner the 
need for modernization, but shorter 
hour and higher wage requirements 
make economic manufacture of prod- 
ucts in competitive fields a necessity.” 

Existing conditions today would 
seem to prove that Mr. Lind’s fore- 
cast was practically one hundred per 
cent correct. Many of the country’s 
chief executives feel now is the time 
to modernize their plants. Discerning 
“business men foresee possible inflation 
and activity growing out of it. Prices 
now are fairly low and shipments can 
be made with reasonable promptness, 
whereas waiting may mean consider- 
ably higher prices and delays when 
everybody will be doing the same 
thing. Orders have flowed into most 
tool companies in a steady stream from 
a wide variety of sources. Several 
months of steady improvement are 
predicted by some authorities, based on 
the continued better outlook for many 
industries. There has been a growing 
tendency to modernize obsolete plants. 
The basic types of machinery used in 
metal working operations are generally 
in demand, such as tools for boring, 
drilling, gear-cutting, grinding, mill- 
ing machines, lathes, and also pressers 
and chippers. 

@ A challenge to the machine produc- 
ing industries to develop the machine 
still further in order to bring about 
a greater and more uniform use of 
mechanical devices as a means of in- 
creasing the output per worker em- 
ployed by industry and consequent 
broadening of the distribution of prod- 


ucts and increase in employment is 
indicated in a study made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board for 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 

This study, which is one of a series 
being made for the association, says it 
is apparent that mechanization in in- 
dustry is not as widespread as many 
people are prone to believe. The state- 
ment is based on a survey of power 
used per wage earner in fourteen dif- 
ferent industries, which include prac- 
tically all types of manufacturing ac- 
tivity. The growth of mechanization 
among manufacturing industries since 
the turn of the century is clearly 
shown in the report. 

“Although there is considerable fluc- 
tuation in the number of factories 
operating during the thirty years from 
1899 to 1929,” says the report, “there 
is no particular long-time movement 
noticeable. The increased output of the 
manufacturing industry was not, 
therefore, brought about by spreading 
the work over more plants, but it was 
the result of an increase in existing 
establishments. 

“This increased capacity was effect- 
ed by the employment of more labor 
and capital in the operation of these 
plants. During the twenty years end- 
ing in 1919, the wage earners attached 
to the manufacturing industries had 
grown to over nine million workers, 
or a little less than twice the number 
of workers found in these industries 
in 1899. From 1919 to 1929, despite 
a fifteen per cent increase in our popu- 
lation, there was a small shrinkage in 
the labor force of the manufacturers. 
Nevertheless there were forty-two 
workers per plant in 1929 as com- 
pared with only twenty-three per cent 
per plant in 1899. 

“No check, however, in the move- 
ment toward the greater use of ma- 
chinery is noticeable during the entire 
thirty-year period. This becomes espe- 
cially clear during the ten years prior 
to 1929, when, despite the decrease in 
the number of wage earners, the 
greater use of machines produced a 
total physical output forty per cent 
greater than in 1919. 

“From this analysis it becomes ap- 
parent that mechanization is not as 
widespread as many people are prone 
to believe. Of the fourteen industries 
surveyed, nine have less than five 
horsepower per worker, whereas the 
remaining six do not average in excess 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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\dvertising 
Service 
Air Conditioning 
Equipment 
Art Goods 
Rar Equipment 
und Accessories 
Beds and 
Bedding 
Rath Room 
Equipment 
Beverages 
Blankets 
Bulletin and Di 
rectory Boards 
Broilers 
Can Openers 
Washing 
Dyeing 
Equipment 
Carpets & Rugs 
Carpet Linings 
Carpet Sweepers 
Cash Registers & 
Fo od Checking 
Machines 
Casters 
Check Room 
Equipment 
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Glassware 
Cleaning 
Products 
Clocks 
Coffee Makers 
and Urns 
Conveying 
Equipment 
Dairy Products 
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Furnishings 
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Duty and Hand 
Power 


Dining & Lunch 
Room Equip 
ment & Supplies 

Dishwashing 
Equipment 

Dumbwaiters 
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Equipment 
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Service 

Floor Coverings 

Fans 

Floor Machines 

Foods 

Furniture 

Furniture 
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Flush Valves 





Hotel and Institutional Field 
Has Money to SPEN 


NEW BUYERS 
NEW BUSINESS 
if You Sell 





Glass and Dish 
Washing Equip- 
ment 
Hotel 
Decorations 
Hospital 
Equipment 
Ice Cream 
Equipment 
Insecticides 
Kitchen 
Equipment 
Lifts 
Linens 
Laundry 
Supplies 
Linen Marking 
Machines 
Mattresses 
Meats and 
Poultry 
Menu Printing 
Equipment 
Metal Ware 
Mixing Machines 
Office Equipment 
Ovens 
Ranges 
Radios 
Refrigerators 
Room Supplies 
and Fixtures 
Sanitary Sup 
plies and Clean 
ing Equipment 
Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 
Shortening 
Signs and Bulle- 
tin Boards 
Silverware 
Silver Burnishers 
Slicing Machines 
Souvenirs and 
Novelties 
Soda Fountains 
and Carbonators 
Soaps 
Toasters 
Telephone Serv- 
ice & Equipment 
Table Tops 
Toweling 
Trays 
Uniforms 
Vegetable and 
Paring Machines 
Wall Covering 
Wall Paints 
Window 
Ventilators 
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EEKING increased sales—new customers— 

more business? The hotel and institutional 

field is a number 1 market for your sales 
efforts. The fact that hotel business generally 
is up 14%—that a prominent hotel operator re- 
cently estimated more than 75 million dollars will 
be spent in the “battle against obsolescence”— 
that the F.H.A, Modernization drive makes up to 
$50,000 available to hotels and restaurants for 
new equipment—all this can mean more sales 
for YOU! 

Each year the buyers of millions of dollars’ 
worth of hotel, restaurant, steamship, club, hos- 
pital, institution and dining car supplies and 
equipment come to the National Hotel Exposi- 
tion. Last year more than 45,000 executives from 
37 states and 28 foreign countries attended the 
Hotel Show. This year the 20th Anniversary 
National Hotel Exposition will eclipse all previous 
expositions in the number of buyers it'll bring to 
your booth. 

Five days—November 18th to 22nd, 1935—repre- 
sent a tremendous sales-building opportunity to 
you. Be among the 300 exhibitors at this 20th 
Anniversary National Hotel Exposition. Meet 
the important executives of the field, face to face. 
Line up prospects you’ve been working on for 
months. Make new contacts that are sure to 
result in profitable business. Available space in 
the 20th Anniversary National Hotel Exposition 
is going fast. Write TODAY for details and 

















































































—— diagrams to NATIONAL HOTEL EXPOSI- 
: TION, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW 
YORK. 

z Under Auspices of N. Y. State 


and New York City Hotel Ass’ns. 


AL HOTEL EXPOSITION 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 10] 


Air Conditioning - - 


An Opportunity for Marketers 


position. Further enthusiasm has fol- 
lowed visits to an air conditioned shop 
or store, theater, restaurant or other 
commercial establishments, and because 
of the reasonable cost of small units 
the effect has been noticeable in sales 
to this particular branch of the field. 
But this demand, however, has brought 
to the industry a condition which is 
now looked upon with some apprehen- 
sion unless it is quickly put under 
control. This situation is the invasion 
of a number of unsatisfactory and in- 
efficient “units” which are destined to 
leave a bad taste with those who buy 
them and find out later that they have 
a gadget on their hands rather than an 
air conditioning system. The leaders 
in the field are making great efforts 
to combat this condition with educa- 
tional work among the public and 
dealers alike, and with vigorous adver- 
tising programs which are resulting in 
a greater volume of business for 
smaller industrial and commercial in- 
stallations. 

Although air conditioning in the 
industrial field is not new basically, 
it has been only within recent years 
that its application to accomplish its 
full possibilities has been sensed; and 
with this realization may be expected 
a previously unforeseen expansion of 
the industry as a whole. 

There is much more to air condi- 
tioning than the mere circulating of 
air and the cooling of it during the 
hot season, which are the results most 
apparent to the general public. It is 
a year-round which, 
properly installed and controlled, in- 
cludes the factors of heating, humidi- 
fying, cooling, dehumidifying, clean- 
ing, circulating, and reduction of 
odors. With the correct combination 
of these functions it is applicable to 
practically every commercial enter- 
prise with effective and profitable re- 


service when 


sults. In retail service and amusement 
establishments it makes them more in- 
viting to the public and skyrockets 
sales; in office buildings it removes 
listings from rental brokers and be- 
gets higher rents; in factory, offices 
and shops it speeds up work and pro- 
duction; in processing establishments 
it makes profits by reduction of spoil- 
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WHEN AIR CONDITIONING MADE MATCH 
MAKING POSSIBLE IN HOT WEATHER 


age and permitting operation under 
any climatic condition. 
@ While the results that may be pro- 
duced by air conditioning are desir- 
able but not always necessary in every 
commercial plant, there is a long list 
which cannot, as a whole, long over- 
look it as an economic measure. Some 
of these industries are: 
Automotive—Spray 
drying. 
Baking—Cake icing room, dough 
fermentation rooms, paraffin-wrapping 
rooms, flour storage rooms and yeast 


painting and 


storage rooms. 

Biological industries — Producing 
vaccines and antitoxins. 

The brewing of beer and ale. 

The ceramic industry—Several proc- 
esses, including the storage of clay, 
require air conditioning. 

The manufacture of chemicals. 

The manufacture of confectionery. 

Distilling. 

The drug trade, in which condition- 
ing is necessary for the storing of 
powder and drugs that might crystal- 
lize if moisture is not removed from 
the air. 

Electrical industry — Conditioning 
rooms used for winding installations 
where moisture constitutes a danger. 

Food industries—Storage of meat; 
dairies; butter making. 

The drying and storage of furs. 


Ice cream manufacturing. 

Leather—The storage of hides. 

Libraries—To preserve the bindings 
of books. 

Laboratories—For special prepara- 
tions. 

Linoleum mills—Designs can be 
printed upon linoleum only in certain 
temperatures and in certain humidi- 
ties. 

Lithography and color printing. 

The manufacture of matches and 
munitions. 

Paper plants, where the printing, 
cutting and folding of paper is di- 
rectly influenced by the moisture con- 
tent of the air. 

Big photographic systems—Eastman 
studios and motion picture studios 
where the films are developed, dried 
and cut. 

Manufacture of rubber and textiles. 

Railroad cars. 

Textile industries. 

Tobacco—In the fabrication of 
cigarettes, where high-speed machines 
will tear the paper unless the tobacco 
is moistened to a certain extent. 

Other miscellaneous items are spe- 

cial lumber drying and banana 
ripening. 
@ The foregoing is but a glimpse of 
the widespread field for industrial air 
conditioning. In addressing the sales 
force of the Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., J. J. Nance, man- 
ager of the air conditioning division, 
told his men: 

“Industrial possibilities in our work 
are tremendous; certain cereal prod- 
ucts, for instance, must be made under 
low humidity conditions. So we con- 
dition the air, bring the relative hu- 
midity—or dampness—down below 
that found in the air in Death Valley, 
a desert country. 

“Manufacture of chewing gum has 
been simplified through use of air con- 
ditioning. Vaults where postage stamps 
are stored have been air conditioned 
to eliminate loss through stamps be- 
coming gummy and sticking together. 
Chickens kept in air conditioned 
houses increase in weight, lay more 
eggs. Candy companies use air con- 
ditioning in order to properly make 
certain candies. The uses are endless. 
We are amazed by the different utili- 
zations of our units.” 

Air conditioning is not only accept- 
table in the bakery industry but is 
growing rapidly, according to Victor 
E. Marx, editor, Bakers’ Helper. The 
latest development in this field, which 
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More than 34,000 executives and important 
technical men engaged in the chemical 
process industries registered at the last Chem- 
cal Exposition in 1933. Indications point to 
an even greater attendance this year. If 
you have something to show them, tell them 
or sell them, your exhibit at this outstanding 
biennial event will prove a splendid invest- 
ment. 


Analysis of visitors, by position and indus- 
trial interests (available to you) conclusively 
proves that these are the men who decide 
what and when to buy for the industry. They 
will come to see what's new, to compare, 
consider and buy. 


This unparalleled concentration of buying 
power with a buying mind makes the Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries the logical 
place to personally contact thousands of the 
very men your salesmen would gladly travel 
miles to see. There is still some choice ex- 
hibit space available. For diagrams, rates 
and data, address International Exposition 
Co., Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
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has not yet been officially announced, 
but which is about to break, is cooling 
bread in vacuum, which, of course, 
requires accurate control of air con- 
ditioning, including temperature, hu- 
midity and pressure. The original, 
practical installation is operating and 
is to be announced within the next 
thirty days. Air conditioning in dough 
rooms and proof boxes in bakeries is 
almost essential in a modern plant in 
order to control fermentation proc- 
esses to yield uniform bread. Air con- 
ditioning in a bread cooling room is 
used to control the time of cooling 
and to prevent infection of mold, 
which 


moist weather when conditions are not 


develops rapidly in warm, 
controlled. 

@ In the railroad field there are ap- 
proximately 6,000 air conditioned cars 
3,500 of 
which have been equipped this year, 
according to Roy V. Wright, manag- 
ing editor, Railway Age. It is esti- 


now in operation, about 


mated that an equal or even greater 
number of cars will be equipped in 
1936. 

Two of the largest industrial jobs 
which recently have occasioned con- 
siderable talk are those in gold mines 
in South Africa. The Carrier Corpo- 
ration is now completing a $500,000 
installation in the Robinson Deep mine 
and the York Ice Machinery Corpo- 
ration has delivered equipment for a 
similar installation in the East Rand 
mine, both designed to relieve exces- 
sive temperatures and humidity in the 
lower depths, enabling miners to in- 
crease their output considerably. The 
ranking job in the commercial field is, 
perhaps, the million dollar installation 
at Radio City, New York, requiring 
120 men on the operation staff. 

The best engineering thought of the 
country is being focused on the cor- 
rect application of air conditioning to 
industry and the building of equip- 
ment for it. The General Electric 
Company, for example, recently an- 
nounced a new service for designers 
and manufacturers of this type of 
equipment to help solve the many per- 
plexing small motor and control prob- 
lems. The American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation organ- 
ized a special air conditioning division 
to aid its subsidiaries in coordinating 
their work in this field. 

@ The trend in this division of the 
field, and in the larger residential in- 
stallations, is to individually engi- 
neered applications due to the fact 
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in Important New Development 
COPPER-ASPHALT BUILT-UP ROOFS 
reduce industrial roof maintenance 





the AMR AN Benes Comrany 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 


This page for The American Brass 
Company, appearing in business 
publications during August and Sep- 
tember, directs the attention of ex- 
ecutives to the enlarged scope of 
the FHA covering loans up to $50,- 
000 for improvement of industrial 
and commercial property and urges 
the reader to take advantage of 
the new provision with a new roof. 





that so many elements enter into pro- 
ducing results that are completely 
satisfactory. It has become a highly 
technical engineering job, subjected to 
constant tests and research. New 
books have been written on the sub- 
ject, notably the one recently pub- 
lished by the American Blower Cor- 
poration, Detroit, “Air Conditioning 
and Engineering,” which contains 704 
pages, written by the engineering staff 
of the company and presenting its 
many years of experience in the work. 
This company has also issued recently 
a booklet, “Sirocco Air Conditioning 
Guide,” 
men and distributors, providing them 
with practical information on the sub- 
ject and formulae for determining the 
proper type of equipment to produce 
the correct results for proposed instal- 


for special use of its sales- 


lations. 

The bulk of the equipment for air 
conditioning used in industry is manu- 
factured by the American Blower Cor- 
poration, Detroit; Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; Carrier Engi- 
neering Corporation, Newark, N. J.; 
Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Parks-Cramer Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Niagara Blower Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston, and York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation, York, Pa. 


In the commercial and residential 
fields the leaders include Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit; Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, ©O.; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago; General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Airtemp, Inc. (Chrysler), New 
York. 

A survey recently conducted by 

Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning 
and based on figures furnished by 
thirty-five utilities showed that a total 
of 4,087 air conditioning installations 
had been made in the territories served 
prior to 1935. This included residen- 
tial as well as commercial and indus- 
trial jobs. In twenty-six territories 
where dates of installations were avail 
able, 1,282 were made prior to 1933, 
793 during 1933, and 1,408 during 
1934. Thus the installations made in 
these districts during 1934 were not 
only more than all of those made 
prior to 1933, but a 77.6 per cent 
increase over the previous year. The 
greatest increase was made in the 
Middle West, with Middle Atlantic 
states running second. 
@ A breakdown of the installations 
according to horsepower requirements 
showed that the average size of in- 
stallations made prior to 1934 was 
80 h.p., while during the following 
twelve months the average dropped to 
26'% h.p. This indicates the popu- 
larity of the smaller units, which con- 
tinues to climb, but it is predicted 
that the larger industrial jobs will 
show substantial gains during 1935 
and in years to come. 

In merchandising air conditioning 
to industry the advertising effort is 
principally direct, to sell the idea to 
the top amd operating executives 
through space in leading vertical in- 
dustrial papers and in the more gen- 
eral business magazines. Much attrac- 
tive sales literature has been issued in 
this field, notably the specialized series 
of booklets by York Ice Machinery 
Corporation covering railroad passen- 
ger cars, bakeries, milk storage rooms, 
fur storage, ice cream freezing and 
cutting rooms, printing plants, and 
commercial and service establishments. 
Kelvinator Corporation has supported 
its advertising in trade publications 
with booklets and folders stressing the 
comfort feature as a business stimu- 
lator in the retail and service fields. 

The utilities are one of the impor- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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“FACTORY” 
can best do this 
one fundamental 


sales job for you 
ie 


Your dollar will buy more effective cov- 
erage among plant operating officials 
throughout the manufacturing industries 
than in any other business publication. 


“Factory” is the plant operating officials’ 
paper. More plant operating officials 
subscribe to it than to any other busi- 
ness publication. 


Put this down as fundamental: If the 
manufacturing industries are a market 
for what you sell, “Factory” offers you 
the most economical method of building 
sales in this market. 
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MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 


Published by McGraw-Hill at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





More Chemicals 
at Lower Prices 


@ A survey now in progress to show 
the nature and extent of recent chem- 
ical engineering developments and 
achievements has already revealed a 
veritable flood of new products and 
processes emerging from the research 
laboratories of the process industries. 
Significantly, more of these are going 
into large-scale commercial production 
than at any time since 1930, despite 
the fact that this group of industries 
has shown a remarkable record of ac- 
tivity all during the depression. The 
transition of processes from laboratory 
to plant is calling for heavy expendi- 
tures for capital goods—equipment, 
supplies and new construction. It is 
too early to estimate the total for 
1935, but it should exceed by at least 
twenty per cent the eighty-odd mil- 
lions used for new construction last 
year. 

Du Pont alone spent approximately 
$27,000,000, of which $16,000,000 
was for new product capacity and 
$11,000,000 for renewal and modern- 
and facilities 
used in existing processes. Union Car- 
bide expended $15,770,000 for new 
construction, and, quite characteristic 
of the process industries, this expendi- 
ture was made from current assets, 


ization of equipment 


without requiring outside financing. 
Monsanto has budgeted to spend in 
excess of $4,000,000 this year for “re- 
placements, extension to plants re- 
quired by increased demand, plants for 
new products, and auxiliary facilities.” 
Dow, Allied Chemical & Dye, and 
many others will add considerable to 
the impressive total. 

Current trends that will influence 
industrial marketing this year are seen 
in the almost revolutionary changes 
resulting from the use of petroleum 
for the production of many new and 
important Cheaper raw 
material sources will open up vast mar- 
kets for new plastics, synthetic resins, 


chemicals. 


refrigerants for air conditioning, vola- 
tile solvents, insecticides and fungi- 
cides—many of which were formerly 
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derived from coal tar or vegetable 
sources. Today ethyl (or “grain”) al- 
cohol, isopropyl alcohol, acetone and 
acetic anhydride—all standard chem- 
icals of commerce—are being pro- 
duced from petroleum gases which 
were formerly wasted or used merely 
for fuel. The paint and varnish indus- 
try, turned upside down ten years ago 
by the advent of quick-drying lac- 
quers, is again experiencing vital 
changes in its technology as the result 
of new synthetic resins, pigments and 
emulsions that improve quality and 
reduce costs. 

The gospel of the research labora- 
tory—more goods at lower prices—is 
being practiced as well as preached in 
the process industries. Inherent flexi- 
bility in technology, diversity of prod- 
ucts and markets, and an aggressive, 
resourceful management have some- 
how combined to give this group an 
enviable record of past performance 
and a sound basis for future growth 
and development.—Sioney D. Kirx- 
PATRICK, Editor, Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 


Several Factors Spur 
Machine Tool Business 


@ After five years of very quiet busi- 
ness, the machine tool industry has 
again reached the point where its oper- 
ations may well be termed “normal.” 

In June the business booked by the 
machine tool industry considerably ex- 
ceeded the average monthly volume of 
business for the last fifteen years, and 
in July there was further improvement 
which exceeded the average monthly 
shipments for 1926 by some twenty 
per cent. About from twenty to 
thirty per cent of the business during 
recent months has been for foreign 
shipment. A great many orders have 
been placed by Soviet Russia. 

The great Machine Tool Exhibition 
to be held in Cleveland, September 
11-21, which will be the largest in- 
dustrial exhibition ever held in the 
United States, will doubtless prove a 
further stimulus to the buying of ma- 
chine tools. Machine tool using plants 


for the last five years have bought 
very little. Their equipment in many 
instances is quite old and obsolete; 
and even if it is in fair physical con- 
dition, it has been out-moded by the 
newer models brought out by the ma- 
chine tool builders, which excel the 
old machines in capacity and con- 
venience, and make it hazardous to 
try to compete with such machines in 
producing for a market that is also 
supplied by the products of these 
newer cost-saving machines. 

Another stimulus to buying at the 
present time doubtless has been to 
the fact that machine tool prices have 
shown a distinct tendency to rise. 
Many price increases have been made 
and doubtless others will follow. This 
was a logical consequence of improved 
business conditions, since machine tool 
prices have been altogether too low in 
the past, making it impossible for the 
machine tool builders in most instances 
to get any return on their investment 
at all, except in periods of peak busi- 
ness.—Erik Oserc, Editor, Machinery. 


Metals and Alloys 
In Favorable Position 


@ Conditions in the steel and metal 
industries are better than they have 
been for many months. More opti- 
mism prevails as to the long pull. Dur- 
ing the depression there have been 
several spasmodic spurts of activity 
which soon died out; but the present 
upward trend, which commenced some 
weeks ago, bids fair to be of extended 
duration. The present summer activ- 
ity, which is unseasonal, is believed to 
presage large operations in the fall and 
early winter. 

During the depression there has been 
very little let-up in metallurgical re- 
search activities. The large industrial 
and independent research organizations 
have been developing new alloys and 
improving established products. The 
result is that the stage is set for fur- 
ther progress in the uses of these prod- 
ucts in industry in general, in specia! 
applications, and in the development 
of new industries and products. Sev 
eral new alloys have been developed 
for the automobile industry. The 
streamlined passenger train has pro 
vided a greater demand for stainless 
steel, for light aluminum alloys and 
other special compositions. Alloy stee! 
and irons are being incorporated in ma 
chine tools for which there has bee: 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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He Personally 


Specifies All Power 


Equipment by 
Type and Make 


Boiler room — boilers, sto- 
kers, refractories, feed water 
heaters, feed pumps, meters 
and instruments, piping and 
valves, heat insulation, etc. 


Engine room — steam en- 
gines, generators, switch- 
boards, instruments and con- 
trol, piping and valves, 
pumps, air compressors, 
motors, belts and pulleys, 
gearing, bearings, pressure 
control, temperature control, 
etc, 


Elevators — new elevators, 
—— 

elevator rope, elevator re- 
pairs, 


Heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning—fans, direct radi- 
ation, radiator air valves, 





vacuum pumps, piping and 
fittings, thermostats, low 
pressure boiler, recording in- 
struments, pressure control, 
etc, 


Power plant supplies—lubri- 
cants, packing, gaskets, 
gage glasses, boiler com- 
pound, piping, fittings, 
valves, paint, coal, pur- 
chased water, electric wire 





and ¢able, electric insulating 
materials, etc. 


HE READS POWER 
REGULARLY 








eet Your Buyer 


that constitute the nation’s power equipment market 


{ No. 3 of a series of actual case studies of the men ] 


Warren Lewis, Chief Engineer, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


You might think power equipment buy- 
ing in a large hotel would be different from 
that in an office building or industrial plant. 
But basically it is the same. 


Warren Lewis’ job, for example, is the same 
as that of John Elsman, Building Superin- 
tendent of the Scribner Building (subject 
of No. 2 of this series). In detail their 
plants vary, of course, but their job function 
is the same. What of their buying function? 


Buying functions are determined by job 
functions. Warren Lewis and John Elsman 
are superintendents of similar power plants. 
They generate power with steam engines— 
same kind—same make. They both oper- 
ate refrigerating plants, heating systems, 
electrical systems and elevators. In general 
they have the same problems and the same 
interests as power engineers in power plants 
generally. 


And they buy the same power equipment 
and supplies, differing only in the amount 
bought and in details of purchases. 


These men are not exceptions. They are 
typical of the class of power engineers in 
America that have gained the distinction of 
“leaders” in their field. 


Such men constitute the backbone of the 
nation’s power equipment market. They 
represent about 15% of the plants in the 
country and buy 85% of the power equip- 
ment. Their influence, as leaders, pene- 
trates the entire power field. 


cg %s * bd 


Mr. Lewis has read POWER for twenty-five 
years. Of advertising he says, “it is the 
most convenient means there is of keeping 
up with what manufacturers are doing.” 


Surely you cannot do more to establish your 
name and products throughout the power 
field than to keep your selling message 
constantly before the Lewis’s, the Elsman’s 
and the deVivo’s (No. 1 of this series). 


POWER is designed for engineers of this 
class in all industries—reaches 23,000 of 
them every month. At less than one cent 
each POWER will deliver to them your 
full-page message. 


First October forms close September 23. 


POWER 


330 W. 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N. l. A. A. Meets 
In Pittsburgh 


@ For the first time in its history, the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association is to hold its 
annual convention in Pittsburgh. The confer- 
ence September 18-20 at the William Penn 
Hotel will bring to the industrial metropolis of 
Western Pennsylvania a group more than ordi- 
narily interested in the market aspects of the 
city. 

As the center of steel manufacturing, soft 
coal production, petroleum refining and many 
other industrial operations, Pittsburgh stands 
well to the front in any picture of American 
industry. And because these basic industries 
are rapidly reviving after a long period of de- 
pression, it is fitting that the N. I. A. A., dis- 
cussing recovery and how to make the most 
of it, should want to meet in Pittsburgh. 

Industrial advertising and marketing execu- 
tives who attend the convention should profit 
from the papers, discussions and personal con- 
tacts which it will provide. With business in the 
industrial field coming back to normal at a 
rapid pace, the work of sales, merchandising and 
promotion men is vital to the success of compa- 
nies selling machinery, equipment, supplies and 
materials. Their activities will determine 
whether these companies will move forward 
with business as a whole, or accelerate their 
progress through well-directed marketing and 
promotional efforts. 

R. Davison, of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, chairman of the program committee, has 
done yeoman work in assembling a practical 
and at the same time an inspirational plan for 
the three-day meeting. There is ample time 
also for discussion, for inspection of the exhib- 
its, which as usual will be the most complete 
and interesting showing of industrial advertis- 
ing to be seen anywhere, and for the personal 
contacts which in many cases supply complete 
justification for convention attendance. 

The National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1922, and has behind it 
a record of substantial service to the field. 
When President Gregory Starbuck drops the 
gavel calling the thirteenth conference to order, 
he will be able to say without qualification that 
the N.I.A.A. has demonstrated its usefulness, 
and is prepared to make still more rapid prog- 
ress in the service of those whose market is 
industry. 
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Machine Tool 
Industry Come-Back 


@ One of the most heartening phases of the 
recovery movement is the arnazing come-back 
of the machine tool industry. From a depres- 
sion low which was probably the record for a 
major industry, orders are now coming in at 
a rate which is taxing the capacity of the 
manufacturers. 

The activity which is being recorded in the 
machine tool field is the result of two fac- 
tors. First is the big business which is being 
done in the automobile and other metal-work- 
ing lines. The need of the manufacturers for 
expansion and modernization of production 
facilities has created a tremendous volume of 
business, and this will be still further accentu- 
ated as other industries also lift their sales 
curves. 

The second, and in many respects the most 
important factor, is the improvement in the 
machine tool itself. Manufacturers of all types 
of metal-working machinery did not lie down 
and quit when the depression situation was 
most discouraging. They continued their re- 
search work, their engineers undertook to de- 
sign new and better products, and when busi- 
ness again lifted its head, the machine tool 
manufacturers were ready with offerings which 
were far better than anything previously 
known in the field. 

Competitive conditions demand that success- 
ful manufacturers operate at low cost. Those 
who continue with obsolete plants are deliber- 
ately putting themselves at a marked disadvan- 
tage as compared with their competitors. That 
is why the newspapers are full of stories of 
plant expansion, and explains the willingness 
of manufacturers to make new capital invest- 
ments in order to bring their plants up to the 
mark demanded by the sales opportunities 
which now await them. 

The story of the machine tool industry is 
being repeated in other industrial equipment 
lines. Manufacturers who have improved their 
products, who have made use of dull sales pe- 
riods by intensive research, and who are now 
ready to meet improved demand with improved 
products, are in an ideal position to take ful! 
advantage of the recovery era. 

Aggressive merchandising and advertising are 
indicated by the sales outlook, but those whos: 
efforts in this direction are most successful wil! 
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be found to be those who have utilized their 
research facilities during the past few years to 
develop a better product. 


Color Advertising 
Costs and Results 


@ An advertising agent handling a consider- 
able volume of industrial advertising has asked 
[NDUSTRIAL MARKETING for comments on the 
value of color advertising in this field. It is 
dificult to answer the question in absolute terms 
without knowing more about the individual 
problem than available information provides. 

The measurement of direct results from in- 
dustrial advertising has not been worked out 
accurately enough to enable any definite com- 
parison to be made of black-and-white versus 
color pages. Likewise, not enough four-color 
advertising is running at present in the indus- 
trial press to supply an accurate basis for com- 
parison with two-color pages. 

In the general field, color advertising has 
more than proved its case, returns from adver- 
tisements using color usually being speeded up 
to a point beyond a reasonable expectation, 
based on the added cost of color. Because of 
shorter runs, industrial color advertising costs 
are somewhat higher per thousand impressions 
than is customary in the general field. 

Color is especially advantageous, it has been 
found, in the case of products whose design in- 
cludes a distinctive color scheme, the identifica- 
tion of which is made easier through color 
advertising. Likewise greater emphasis can be 
given the sales message where color is used effec- 
tively. 

Before the depression a number of industrial 
advertisers were using reproductions of oil 
paintings in four colors, and the general effect 
was considered good, even though it was not 
possible to say that the added costs were justi- 
fied on the basis of immediate returns. More 
photographs have been used in recent years, 
since most industrial copy has been appearing 
in one color. With increased competition, due 
to a greater volume of advertising, the greater 
attention value of color pages will again become 
a primary consideration of the advertiser. 

Generally speaking, space costs in industrial 
advertising are low, so that advertisers might 
easily be justified in raising the general level of 
attractiveness and readability of their sales mes- 
sages through the addition of color. But until 
copy testing methods are developed which will 
measure these factors more accurately, opinion 
and experience must be relied on rather than 
any mathematical formula. 
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Steel Makers 
And Distribution 


@ The merger of the Inland Steel Company 
and Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., announced in 
Chicago last month, is highly significant of the 
changing attitude of steel manufacturers to- 
ward marketing and distribution. The steel 
executive of today is giving thought to sales 
and merchandising problems even more than 
to production, and his production program, in 
many cases, is being profoundly influenced by 
what he is learning through more direct and 
intimate contacts with his customers. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., is the oldest 
and largest warehousing company in the steel 
business, and its national chain of steel distri- 
bution units serves thousands of users all over 
the country. It has won a well-deserved repu- 
tation for efficient merchandising, and its slo- 
gan, “Immediate Steel,” has been a synonym 
for modern service in the distribution of iron, 
steel and machinery. 

While the merger will not mean that Ryer- 
son will function only as a distribution unit 
for Inland Steel products, the latter will un- 
doubtedly make up a large part of Ryerson 
stocks hereafter. And that Inland Steel will 
profit from the close touch thus maintained 
with steel consumption seems to be evident. 

The United States Steel Corporation is the 
only other manufacturer of steel with national 
distribution facilities, the Scully Steel Products 
Company providing outlet to less than carlot 
buyers of Corporation products. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, another of the 
ranking steel producers of the country, although 
not strictly national in its distribution set-up, 
has its own warehouses located in the principal 
distributing centers east of the Mississippi and 
conducts a vigorous effort in national mediums 
for warehouse business. Whether other large 
producers of steel will now begin to look around 
for a closer and more effective tie-up with dis- 
tributors remains to be seen. 

Inland Steel and Ryerson have both been ac- 
tive advertisers, and the aggressive merchandis- 
ing viewpoint which this policy suggests will 
no doubt be continued. In fact, it would not 
be astonishing to find even a broader campaign 
put back of the Inland Steel-Ryerson merchan- 
dising service. 

Buying methods on the part of steel users 
today seem to emphasize the importance of the 
warehouseman in the future of steel merchan- 
dising, and therefore this latest development 
may be significant as to changing practices on 
the part of the mills in setting up their manu- 
facturing, merchandising and distribution plans. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 


Trends 


a large new demand. Metals for farm 
implements and for airplanes are also 
in greater demand both as to quantity 
and diversity of composition. 

This progress, briefly outlined, is 
sure to continue, and it is not unlikely 
that the next few years, if there is no 
damper on recovery, will witness the 
greatest use and the largest output of 
alloys and special metals on record. 
Of course these same conditions will 
redound to the benefit of those indus- 





steels and metals, such as the railroads 
and the building industry.—Epwin F. 
Cone, Editor, Metals and Alloys. 


Construction Work Helps 
Non-Ferrous Metal Industry 


@ Market conditions for the principal 
non-ferrous metals—copper, lead and 
zinc—have shown marked improve- 
ment, particularly in the last thirty 
days. Prices have advanced, stocks 
have been reduced, and production is 
apparently well under control through- 
out the world as well as in the United 
States. 


Copper sales reached huge propor- 





which use the more common tions in August, the record for the 





% MAGATINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE -y MANAGEMENT 





MovING 10 BILLION PounpDs IS A 


- BIG JOBS 


Each year 15 billion pounds of baked goods are 
moved from bakeries to points of sale. To do this 
huge job, costing real money, bakers operate 
*82,572 trucks. They spend $16,555,000 for new 
trucks annually and $10,090,000 for tires. 


Advertising in BAKERS’ HELPER helps in- 
crease automotive sales, just as it is doing with 
ingredients, machinery, equipment and supplies. 
Much goes into making ard distributing a billion 
dollars’ worth of bakery goods yearly. 


Census figures show that 9,118 bakers do 92.6% of 
the baking. The non-premium circulation of 
BAKERS’ HELPER will tell your motor truck 
story impressively to the key men in these leading 
bakeries, who control a big majority of the 82,572 
trucks operated. They are your best prospects. 


*These figures are from the survey, “Motor Trucks 
in the Baking Industry” just completed. In this 
survey the huge market for trucks and delivery 
equipment among bakers is analyzed. Send for a 
copy now and get all the facts about truck opera- 
tion in this second largest food industry, eighth 
largest manufacturing industry. 


-BAKERSHELPER 
@ diy 


In the service of Bakers 
almost a Half Century 
330 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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week of August 15-21 being 95,00( 
tons. The price advanced from § 
cents to 8.5 cents, Valley. Fabrica- 
tors of brass and copper advanced 
prices ¥g cent to '%2 cent per pound 

Lead advanced in price three time: 
during the week of August 19, fron 
4.20 cents to 4.35 cents, New York 
Sales are above average rate and futur: 
requirements are estimated to be no 
more than 50 per cent covered. 

Demand for zinc has revived an 
the price advanced in August fron 
4.50 cents to 4.60 cents. Galvanize: 
are doing well, and the demand fron 
this source is increasing. 

Metal buyers are acting on the as 
sumption that business will improv 
considerably in the last quarter of th: 
year. Apparently revival of activity 
in construction and manufacturing i 
providing the long-delayed better mar 
ket for the non-ferrous metals.—H. 
PARMELEE, Editor, Engineering ani 
Mining Journal. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 
Super-Selling 
Catalogs 


appeal to their desire for furthe: 
knowledge, to the sentiments, beliefs 
and ideas of wide-awake, self-reliant 
men. The technical advisers of such 
enterprises can be attracted by tech- 
nical information, which serves as an 
appetizer for the purely commercial 
solicitation. Such information should 
have intrinsic value so it will be sought 
after and preserved for its own sake. 

For instance, a catalog on centrifu 
gal compressors issued by the De Lava! 
Steam Turbine Company contains 4 
technical treatise on the compression of 
gases and the theory involved, togethe: 
with pertinent tables, curves, formu 
lae, problems and their solutions. 

In some ways the catalog can be 
more than a super-salesman, for it ca 
carry a longer and more complet: 
story. Via mail it can travel great 
distances and influence a greater nun 
ber at less expense. It frequently ca 
get in when the door is closed to 
salesman; and, once in, it can stic! 
with the prospect day and night. Bi 
it must be admitted that personal se! 
ing—and only personal selling—c: 
close the order on any large prop 
sition. 














FOUR POINTS 


to watch in picking a paper for 
the Chemieal Process Industries 


What does the reader 


think of the paper? . . . you can get a direct answer from 
the renewal percentage on the A.B.C. statement. Our 
renewal is 93% .. . a phenomenally high figure. Behind 
that figure there is no high pressure operation but 
rather a genuine willingness to pay cash for a paper that 
is delivering the goods, giving facts and values obtain- 
able no where else in the world. 


What Sort of Editorial Material 


brings this High Renewal? . .. This paper brings new and 
vital facts on materials, equipment, processes. Charts 
and figures complete the detail to make an article an 
invaluable guide to improvement of plant and processes. 


Who Reads the Paper . .. Turn to the 
A.B.C. 


statement for your answer. Come to us for further 
details if you want them. Bear in mind the fact that this 
subscription list represents men of mature judgment 
and experience in the main . . . the very men whose 
judgment counts for most in plant decisions. 


How does the Circulation 


Compare With Others? . . . Our circulation leads the 
field as it has for the last decade. It was cut loose from 
A.C.S. membership in 1933. It is a cash-on-the-line 
circulation with no arrears. 


Meee 
For further information, A.B.C. statements or 


additional detail on industrial coverage write the 


New York office. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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4 GENERAL B ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


ENERAL COFFE 
SCHENECTADY. NY 1 River Road 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y 
April 30, 1935, 





Kr.W. E. Kennedy,Kgr. 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
330 W.42nd St, 

New York,N. Y. 


Dear Mr.Kennedy: 


In testifying to results of advertising in 
any publication, The General Electric Company is some- 
what handicapped, because of the large volume of adver- 
tising continually appearing and the widespread spotting 
of our district and local sales offices. These conditions 
interfere with very accurate checking of results from any 
one advertisement. 


The primary purpose of most of our publication 
advertising is, of course, not to produce direct inquiries. 
I might describe it more as a persistent and continuous 
effort to keep our customers and prospects aware of the 
service which the General Electric Company and its products 
can render to them, It is to develop a recognition of our 
products, a welcome for our salesmen and engineers, a respect 
for our ability to help our customers in selling thea, 


For that reason we bought space in the first isme 
of PRODUCT ENGINEERING and have used it continuously ever 
since with full confidence that it is helping us to sell. 








a 


MARINE TRANSMISSIONS THaca © 
PULLMORE CLUTCHES eevecrt. se 
LETCHWORTH «NGLaNO 








ITHACA.N.Y 


June 18, 1955 


BUSINESS-BUILDING RESULTS 


a —. = = Mr. W. E. Kennedy 

from advertising in Product Engineering are help- Product Engineering 
re . . P . , 230 West 42nd Street 
ing General Electric sell more equipment. Your es York City - 


advertisements, too, will definitely : 
l. Establish the prestige and advantages of your Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


product. This will give you the details on traceable inquiries which 
2. Sell the otherwise hard-to-reach engineering I told you about last week. 


executives. In January of tais year we ran in seven papers an adver 
hn . ment offering a Chain Length Calculator. We specified 
Develop a respect for the service your sales- inguiries must be written on business letterhead in 


men can render to the engineer—“Door-open- restrict this offer, as far as possible, to men in r¢ 


a ate : . positions. 

ing” results which pave the way for effective 

li Product Engineering pulled 75 inquiries. The second 
personal selling. brought 54. All others used were still smaller in nu 

Ss, . se: roduct. This is certainly convincing evidence of tne responsiveness 
earch out new uses for your proc pe Rhy Fey FH 


You will realize tnat tne chief purpose of our advertising 1 
not to pull inquiries. Wor do we rate publications entirely 
on the basis of inquiries. We are using space in Pr 
. Engineering because it is edited for, and read by me 
a most important group of buyers of our product. By a. 
advertising to them we are maintaining and furtner dev 
their regard for the high quality of our product and 
engineering service. It is for the latter type of r 
ee we most value our space in Product Engineering. At ‘ne 5 
Traceable Inquiries PLUS time we are naturally pleased when your paper also bri 
fine volume of direct inquiries, wnen we run copy whicn 
such as those received by Morse Chain Co. prove planned to produce them. 


that Product Engineering's readers are quick to 
respond to advertisements designed to pull re- RJK:ADM MORSE CHAIN CO. 
turns. Returns from Product Engineering adver- 
tisements constitute valuable leads that guide 
salesmen to selective prospects, and often result ver. Mer. 


Sincerely yours, 








in orders. 
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_« that Propuct ENGINEERING 


gets results from “Industry's 


Biggest Buyers” 


HAT do we mean by “Industry’s Biggest Buyers?” We mean chief 
engineers, vice presidents in charge of engineering, chief drafts- 
men, etc. They are the men who specify parts, materials and finishes for 
all types of machinery, transportation equipment, household appliances 
and “‘engineered” metal products. 
In this field, specifications control purchases—and the purchases are lit- 
erally tremendous. When you get your product specified, you get orders 
for carloads, not cases. Furthermore, month after month you get steady 
repeat orders, with little added sales expense. 
Quantity production necessitates quantity purchasing. That’s the reason 
why the engineering executives in this field are truly “Industry’s Biggest 
Buyers.” 
And does advertising to them get results? It certainly does! They are con- 
tinually seeking ideas for improving old products and developing new 
ones. That is why the engineering executives in practically all worthwhile 
plants pay to read Product Engineering. 
Results reported by advertisers are of two types. The first, and by far the 
more important, are business-building results. The second are traceable 
inquiries. For examples. read the letters from the General Electric Co. 


and the Morse Chain Co. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


AMcGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Stuart G. Phillips Heads E.A.A.; 
Watt Joins “Industrial Power” 


W. T. Watt has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association, Chicago, and Stuart G. 
Phillips, advertising manager, The 





W. T. Watt S. G. Phillips 


Dole Valve Company, has been elected 
by the board of directors to fill the 
unexpired term. 

Mr. Watt’s resignation was incident 
to his leaving Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
as advertising manager to become 
vice-president and business manager 
of Industrial Power with headquarters 
at St. Joseph, Mich. He had been 
with the company for ten years in the 
advertising department and served as 
manager during the last five. 

Mr. Watt will be succeeded at Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., by Harry Neal 
Baum, recently advertising manager 
of American Business and previously 
of MacRae’s Blue Book and Celite 
Products Company. 

Carl A. Bloom, manager of adver- 
tising, Appleton Electric Company, 
won the blind bogey at the E. A. A. 
golf tournament held Aug. 16. 


News for St. Louis 
From Cincinnati 


Ten members of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Industrial Marketers have 
signified their intention of attending 
the N. I. A. A. Conference in Pitts- 
burgh. Cincinnati is determined to 
beat the St. Louis attendance, al- 
though they have not officially noti- 
fied St. Louis that they are trying to 
do this. 

David Swormstedt, Signs of the 
Times, is acting as liaison officer for 
exhibits and Alexander Thomson, Jr., 
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president of the Cincinnati chapter, 
and Miss Curley, secretary-treasurer, 
have been named as official delegates 
to the conference. 

The important business to be trans- 
acted at the first fall meeting will be 
the election of a new president to 
succeed Alex. Thomson, Jr., who has 
been transferred by his company to 
Cleveland headquarters. 


Bossart Succeeds 
Beltz at Cleveland 


E. B. Bossart, advertising manager, 
The Bailey Meter Company, has been 
named president of the Industrial 
Marketers of 
Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding J. L. 
Beltz, resigned. 

Mr. Bossart has 
named the per- 
sonnel of stand- 
ing Committees as 
follows: 

Program: 
Chairman, H. E. 
Van Petten, ad- 
vertising man- 
ager, Mechanical 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company; Lee E. Donnelley, presi- 
dent, Lee E. Donnelley Company, 
Inc., advertising agency; George O. 
Hays, business manager, Sfeel. 

Membership: Chairman, L. R. 
Beck, advertising manager, The Cleve- 
land Tractor Company; Carr Liggett, 
president, Carr Liggett, Inc., adver- 
tising agency; B. C. Brumm, repre- 
sentative, The Gillette Publishing 
Company; Robert E. Bandelow, rep- 
resentative, The Caxton Company; 
Andrew Broggini, advertising man- 
ager, The National Carbon Company. 





E. B. Bossart 


St. Louis Holds 
Convention Pep Meeting 


On Sept. §, the Industrial Market- 
ing Council of St. Louis will hold a 
special “Go-To-Pittsburgh” meeting 
in order to make final arrangements 
for the convention trip and urge 
members to be in attendance at the 
convention. 

Eleven members of the St. Louis 
Chapter have indicated that they wiil 






make the trip—several will show pane! 
exhibits of their industrial advertising 
material, including broadsides, book- 
lets, house organs and publication ad 
vertisements. 


In St. Louis, convention affairs ar 
being handled by Nelson Greene 
Watlow Electric Company; Arthu: 
Kohler, Frank Adam Electric Com 
pany, railroad and hotel reservations 
and C. F. Kistenmacher, James R 
Kearney Corporation, publicity an 
panel exhibit reservations. 


Milwaukee Opens 
Season This Month 


The Milwaukee Association of In 
dustrial Advertisers will hold its firs 
fall meeting Sept. 5, with a progran 
devoted to the “old timers” of th 
chapter and the N.LA.A. Pittsburg 
conference. This group is planning t 
have about thirty panels among th 
exhibits at the convention and te 
members are expected to attend. 


Plans Proceed for 
Chemical Industries Show 


The 15th Exposition of Chemica 
Industries will be held at Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York, Dec. 2-7, and 
is expected to be unusually large. The 
attendance at the last exposition, held 
in 1933, was 34,269, and was fron 
983 cities and towns in forty-two 
states of the United States and fron 
sixty-nine cities and towns in twenty 
seven foreign countries. 


More than $100,000,000 is set aside 
for new plant projects in the chemi- 
cal industries this year, giving the 
Exposition a vital selling job to per 
form. 

The chemical industries are respon 
sible for basic necessities for practi- 
cally all other industries, which are 
dependent on chemical commodities 
for many of the prime necessities fo: 
human comfort and modern standards 
of living. Among the classifications 
at the Exposition are chemicals and 
chemical products, metals and alloys. 
laboratory equipment and supplies, in- 
struments of precision, containers an 
packaging, materials handling equip- 
ment, brewing, distilling and bottling 
equipment, industrial chemical equip 
ment and machinery. 


A number of exhibits will featu: 
the modern synthetic plastics an 
moulded products, also lacquers, va: 
nishes and corrosion resisting surfac 
coatings. There will also be exhibi: 
designed to explain natural resourc« 
and industrial opportunities for plan: 
location, and a variety of education 
exhibits. 
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Answering a Sales Problem 
of Every N.I.A.A. Member 


SIDE by SIDE 


To Your Customers’ Desks 


@ Mill & Factory is your magazine, 
your daily business partner. It is 
intelligently edited to help your 
prospects and customers select 
materials, methods, machinery and 
supplies. It gets to them not by 
chance or some indefinite pass- 
along route but direct to known 
buyers by name-on-the-wrapper. 
There is nothing a manufacturer 
can do to so surely help increase 
sales as to advertise in this modern 
magazine that regularly goes side- 
by-side with his salesmen to his 


customers’ and prospects’ desks. 


| Advertising Offices: 
} NEW YORK 


205 East 42nd Street 
e 
CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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BUSINESS | 


.... IF YOU MAKE 


Bearings Insulation 
Refrigerating Compressors Electric Motors 
Motor Controls Spray Nozdes 
Flexible Couplings ripe 
Pumps 

Sheets 
Transmission Drives Coils 
Fans Cooling Towers 
Valves and Fittings Tubing 
Measuring,. Indicating and Mechanical Drive 

Recording Instruments Turbines 


Pipe Coverings 


‘(Some of the 100-odd industrial 
products used in air conditioning} 


/N=4 am (@)UR@ AB EINIC 
THE BUSINESS? 


The air conditioning market is well up in nine 
figures per year . . . and growing rapidly. 
Over 100 different products go into air cbn- 
ditioning . . . many, like the above, are requ- 
lar standard industrial equipment now being 
adapted to this new use. 


Look into this industry which has opened up 
“new opportunities for old products” and fit 
your products into its live market. We will be 
glad to assist you in making a survey of this 
field and show you how your product is applic- 
able and how it can be marketed. 





6 NORTH Heating -Piping 
cy, AVE . , . . . 
— oir Conditioning 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Air Conditioning— 


tant factors in promoting air condi- 
tioning at this time, they viewing it 
as one of the most promising load 
builders that has come along. Al- 
though they do not sell the equipment, 
many of the larger companies offer 
competent engineering assistance. The 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, and the Philadelphia Electric 
Company both have issued pretentious 
books on the subject. 

@ Distributors of air conditioning 
equipment also are spending consider- 
able of their own money for loca 
advertising and promotional material 
One notable piece is a beautifully pre- 
pared forty-page lithographed bro 
chure done in silver and black with 
overhang cover by the Kroeschell En 
gineering Company, Chicago, distrib 
utor of Westinghouse equipment. Tw: 
large installations made by this organ 
ization are the Tribune Tower and the 
executive offices of the Chicago Daily 
News building, each having been well 
publicized. 

In referring to the marketing of ait 
conditioning products, a chart recent- 
ly issued by Heating and Ventilating 
says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what 
motors, filters, valves and other equip- 
ment will be put on as standard parts. 
Manufacturers of motors, filters and 
similar items are concerned with the 
control such engineers have on speci- 
fications of original equipment. 

“In some cases air conditioning 
equipment is sold by the manufac 
turer’s sales engineers or manufactur- 
ers’ agents. In such cases they are 
important control factors on other 
equipment. In a few instances ai! 
conditioning manufacturers sell, in- 
stall and service their own equipment, 
by-passing the trade group and deal- 
ing directly with the consumer group 

“Jobbers stock air conditioning 
products which they sell to contrac 
tors and dealers who install and sel! 
them. They sell many different lines 
competing and non-competing, wher¢ 
as distributors only sell one or tw 
non-competing products. Contractor 
sell as well as install complete heatin 
and air conditioning products. Simil 
products are sold by dealers who < 
not ordinarily install them, this 
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“See where Joe Hartigan, Vice President of 
Campbell-Ewald, recommends business papers 
on editorial policy and content above volume 
circulation!” 

“Yes, in effect he’s stating J TEE L’s policy— 
EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE plus SANE DISTRIBUTION.” 





some cases being sublet to contractors. 

“The trade group must handle engi- 
neering and technical questions which 
arise in the field in order to do an 
effective job. 

“The building owner may have two 
distinct groups of advisors. Especially 
in new building work he may employ 
a consulting engineer and/or an archi- 
tect to advise him. Engineers em- 
ployed by such firms design the instal- 
lations, using products they feel are 
best suited for the job, writing their 
ideas into specifications for the con- 
tractor to follow. 


“On occasion the owner’s employed 
maintenance engineers and operators 
may assist in specifying heating and 
air conditioning equipment. Or the 
owner may retain a building manage- 
ment firm and then the engineers of 
this firm are important control 
factors.” 

The keen interest there is in the air 
conditioning business, and the mer- 
chandising of equipment for it, is 
manifested in the attention it will re- 
ceive at the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association convention at 
Pittsburgh, September 18-20, when a 
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Anyone | 
can say 


G4 NO” 


But orders never were 
corralled by a “No” pol- 
icy. Executives are paid 
to correctly determine 
the time to say “YES.” 
Otherwise office boys 
could be employed more 
economically to sit in ex- 
ecutive chairs. Their fee 
for saying “No” would 
be a lot less, 
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ADVERTISING 
UT/L WE CRW SEE 
4 LOT OF ORDERS 

COMING /_ <a 


It’s Time to say “YES!” 


in the rock products industry 


The time has arrived for executives 
to recognize the substantial market 
that is crystallizing in rock products 
plants. The Federal activities, plus 
State programs, plus awakening private 
enterprise, all must look to ROCK 
PRODUCTS’ readers for basic mate- 
rials—crushed stone, sand, gravel, ce 
ment, lime, gypsum and the like. 

ROCK PRODUCTS —the oldest pub- 
lication in the field—the most widely 
and closely read—for hundreds of 


issues has carried the majority of ad- 
vertisements directed to plant owners. 
Why not add your name to the illus- 
trious list of concerns who find it 


profitable to get close to their custom- . 


ers and prospects through ROCK 
PRODUCTS. 

Such a move is especially justified at 
this time. ROCK PRODUCTS’ readers 
are overhauling their worn-out set-ups 
for efficient production of materials to 


fill orders that are in clear sight. 


Ask for Industry Survey 


ocls Proctucts 


$2.00 per year 
xkKKwKKk * 
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330 S. Wells St., Chicago 
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hypothetical problem of allocating 
$300,000 for air conditioning promo- 
tion will be discussed from every 
angle. 

One of the major industrial exposi- 
tions is the International Exposition 
of the Heating and Ventilating Indus- 
try, the fourth of which will be held 
in Chicago, January 27-31, 1936. 


Inland Steel and 
Ryerson Plan Merger 


Merger of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, producer, and Joseph T. Ryer 
son & Son, Inc., distributor, both o: 
Chicago and two of the country’s 
leading steel companies, was approved 
by the boards of directors of the two 
concerns last month. This action 
when finally approved by the stock 
holders, will give Inland the benefi: 
of the largest steel distributing organi 
zation in this country, Ryerson hav 
ing ten warehouses located in the im 
portant manufacturing and distribut 
ing centers. 

Inland Steel Company is one of the 
largest and most successful independ- 
ent steel companies in the country, 
producing bars, shapes, plates, sheets, 
strips, rails, track accessories and tin 
plate. In recent years the company 
has spent millions of dollars to mod- 
ernize its plant at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., to enable it to produce steel at 
low cost. Under the new set-up, Ryer- 
son will maintain its own organization. 

The combined assets of the two 
companies will be $116,705,502. Net 
profit of Inland for 1934 was $3,729,- 
889. For the first half of this year it 
stood at $4,858,306. Ryerson net 
profit in 1934 was $1,380,897, com- 
pared with $301,490 in 1933. 


Fitzpatrick to Algoma 

James R. Fitzpatrick, recently re- 
signed from the Haskelite Manufac- 
turing Corporation, where for the last 
twelve years he has been vice-president 
in charge of sales, has been appointed 
director of sales for the Technical 
Division of the Algoma Plywood and 
Veneer Company, Chicago. 


Rejoins Simmons-Boardman 

L. R. Gurley, who was associat: 
editor of Railway Age and Railws 
Mechanical Engineer, Simmons 
Boardman publications, from 1924 
1929, and has more recently bee 
editor of Welding, has rejoined Sim 
mons-Boardman on the Chicago ad 
vertising sales staff. 
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Industrial 
expositions 








Sept. 11-21. National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland. 
O. 

Sept. 18-20. National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. D.C. Grove, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Blawnox, Pa., general chairman. 

Sept. 18-28. National Electrical 
and Radio Exposition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. Ralph Neumuller, 
managing director. 


Sept. 24-26. Association Iron & Steel 
Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. B. Little, 1010 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4. American Society 
of Metals, Chicago. W. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 6-10. Master Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Cincinnati. J. 
Russert, Blatz Beverage Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant 
Convention and Exposition, Chicago. 
F. J. Wiffler, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-19. National Dairy Expo- 
sition, St. Louis, Mo. Lloyd Burling- 
ham, secretary. 





and advertising 

nd the N.I.A.A. 

burgh, September 18, 

is to help 

> your share lustry's 

huge expenditure for equi 

interested in seeing how the IRON AND 

STEEL ENGINEER may help you. 


t 


. , 
In booth 15, at the 


conference, let us show you the editorial influence and sales promo- 


nal value of the IRON AND STEEL ENGINEER in the world’s largest industrial market. 


IRON AND STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


Oct. 14-18. American Gas Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. Alexan- 
der Forward, managing director. 

Oct. 14-18. Midwest Engineering 
& Power Exposition, Chicago. G. 
Pfisterer, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Oct. 20. American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Thomas F. Smith, secretary. 

Oct. 21-24. Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association United States & 
Canada, Atlantic City. A. Johnson 
Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 

Nov. 18-22. National Hotel Ex- 
position, New York. M. A. Cadwell 
221 W. 57th St., New York. 

Dec. 2-7. Fifteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Centra! 
Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth 


manager. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Technical Readers 
Appraise Copy 


he is willing and anxious to go through 
an advertising section, his time is lim- 
ited, so he wants his facts presented 
quickly and clearly. He resents sales 
“hooey” since he is above the average 
mentally and believes, generally with 
reason, that he knows more about the 
product than the man who wrote the 
copy. He definitely ties up a product 
with the maker’s name and in many 
cases, if the advertiser has 
made a good product, the illustration, 
the headline and the signature are suf- 
ficient, to him, to sell him on the 


always 


quality of a new item. 

A surprising fact was noted on this 
survey. Not a single advertisement 
in this issue carried a coupon and yet 
many solicited inquiries. It would 
seem that since the engineer has little 
time, a coupon would be of tremen- 
dous value in this field. 

The engineer to most of us is 
queer person with unusual ways of 
thinking. That this is not the cas 
is shown very definitely by this sur 
vey. The engineer wants us to treat 
him as we would any other busy in 


telligent man. Let’s do it. 


Issues Malaya Survey 

The Specialties-Motion Picture D 
vision of the Department of Con 
merce, Thomas Burke, chief, has issuc 
a bulletin, “Market for Surgical, De: 
tal and Hospital Equipment—Ma 
laya.” 
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this business 


are you 


MISSING? 


Every day industrial dis- 
tributors receive hundreds 
of inquiries on the thou- 
sands of products used by 


industry ... 


“Do u handle wire rope thimbles? 


“Please send us four petroleum faucets.” 


“Can you get me a ‘Jones’ iron body 


cate valve?’ 


“We are interested in buying a number 


of cast-iron bench legs cn 


Every day ... by mail, by telephone, by 


wire. and from their salesmen, indus- 
trial supply houses throughout the coun- 
try receive a flood of inquiries and or- 
ders on the thousands of products used 
by industry. Metal working plants, rail- 
roads. utilities, woodworking industries, 
mines. shipbuilders and others, all look 
to industrial distributors for service on 
their ( Distributors’ sales total 
over 5500,000,000 annually.) 


wants. 


Un the average, there is at least one line 


or item specified on each inquiry or or- 
der which the distributor does not stock. 


To | 


tributors must have buying information 


| customers’ specifications, dis- 


on these lines and products. 


UTD NY BS id od FD OY 


The only magazine published for industrial distributors 


How mueh of 











Their chief source of this information 
... their buying guide . . . is the Direc- 
tory Edition of MILL SUPPLIES. This 
Directory Edition is published solely for 
industrial distributors and their sales- 
men. 

Every distributing organization has its 
copy. It is an institution in the trade. 
It provides a classified listing of prod- 
ucts used by industry and ihe manufac- 


turers thereof. It contains an alpha- 


Here is the way 
of these orders . 


Don’t risk making distributors hunt for 
information on your line. Be sure they 
have data where it is handy for them to 
use it, available at the psychological 
moment when they are in the market. 
Give them the information they require 
to sell your products in the Directory 


Edition of MILL SUPPLIES. 


manufacturers: also a 


betical list of 


trade name section to aid in the identi- 


fication of products. 


Alongside of the product listings are 


manufacturers’ advertisements, giving 
distributors the information they require 


Well 


participated 


to sell the manufacturers’ goods. 
200 
with more than 


the 1935 edition. 


over manufacturers 


100 advertisements in 


to get your share 


Your advertisements will appear imme- 
diately alongside the product listings. 
They will work for you all year long 
and will cost only a fraction of the usual 
catalog charge. Space is sold in units 
of 1/12 page and larger. Act now to 
insure getting your full share of this 
business during the coming year. Posi- 
tions are allocated on a “first-come, first- 


served” basis. 






PSS esans roe oe Fee oe 
MILL SUPPLIES, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
Please send me a sample copy, advertising rates, and other 


information on your Directory Edition. 


DIRECTORY EDITION 


o.oo. P. 


Name 
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Explains FHA Loans 
To the Editor: In your lead article 


for July, mention is made of the fact that 
the maximum loan of $50,000 is somewhat 
discouraging and hardly enough to care 
for a pretentious renovation program in 
the machinery field. You, of course, have 
given consideration to the fact that thou- 
sands upon thousands of small manufac- 
turing establishments who have been de- 
laying the purchase of new machinery and 
equipment because of an effort to con- 
serve resources and working capital are 
now in a position to purchase machinery 
on the Modernization Credit plan and pay 
the bill monthly out of income. They 
represent a market of tremendous mag- 
nitude and their motivation to action will 
mean much new business to machinery 
producers 

You also make mention that “the Fed 
eral Housing Administration makes inter 
est charge of five per cent and the maxi 
mum time allowance for repayment is five 
years, with sixty equal monthly pay 
ments.” This statement might conceivably 
confuse the reader: the Federal Housing 
Administration makes no interest charge 
because it grants no loans The Federal 
Housing Administration does, however, 
establish a maximum interest and/or dis- 
count and/or fee which may not be in ex- 
cess of an amount equivalent to $5.00 dis- 
count per $100 original face amount of 
a one year note to be paid in equal month- 
ly installments. This is a permitted maxi- 
mum and not a mandatory rate. Loans at 
any lower rate are eligible for insurance 
This is more fully covered in Regulation 
3. We are making every effort to drive 
home the all-important fact that the Fed 
eral Housing Administration makes no 
loans and that it is not government money 
but bank funds that are borrowed on 
Modernization Credit 

We want you to know that we appre- 
ciate your,splendid interest in the Better 
Housing Program for business, and hope 
you will call upon us from time to time 
when you desire to make editorial or ad- 
vertising mention of the advantages to 
business under the National Housing Act 

C. W. Drepperp, 

Director, Creative Division, Federal Hous 

ing Administration, Washington 


sm 
That's Our Program 


To the Editor The July number of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING reached my desk 
just after I had spent some time discuss- 
ing with our sales manager the problem 
of marketing one of our products 

This product is well developed from the 
production side, but undeveloped on the 
marketing side. It is a product of high 


48 


quality, and should be sold on the basis of 
what it will do, not on the basis of price. 
Its use requires a high degree of technical 
knowledge and skill 

The market is small and widely scat- 
tered. About 300 units were sold by the 
entire industry in the month of May, 
1935 

With this problem in mind, I read your 
magazine with interest, and this reading 
prompts me to make the following ob- 
servations: 

Advertising, it seems to us, plays a rel- 
atively small part in the whole problem 
of industrial marketing. Please note the 
word “relatively.” I do not mean to be- 
little the value of good advertising. What 
I wish to do is emphasize the importance 
of other parts of the problem 

To illustrate: We recently built up a 
budget of $50,000 for the promotion of 
sales of this product. Not over $5,000 of 
this sum, in our opinion, should be spent 
on printed matter of all descriptions. 

If we are anywhere near correct in our 
budget, and if our product is at all repre- 
sentative of the whole industrial market- 
ing field, then your magazine can be of 


“greatest help to industrial sales executives 


if it devotes relatively less space to adver- 
tising problems, and more to the other 
phases of marketing. 

I admit that there is a big job to be 
done, just in improving the advertising of 
industrial products. But there is need for 
a magazine of broad caliber which will 
treat the problem of industrial marketing 
as a whole. I do not know of any such 
magazine, and it seems to me that this of- 
fers a great opportunity to you. 

I shall look forward with great inter- 
est to the future issues of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, and hope that it may escape 
domination by the space-selling crowd, 
who, because they are most loquacious, 
tend to monopolize any discussion of sales 
problems 

GENERAL MANAGER. 
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To the Editor: I wish to congratulate 
you on the scope and contents of the July 
and August issues of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. It fills a large void and does so 
in a commendable way. I hope that the 
standards you have set so far will not be 
lowered in any way 

Please send me the June issue and date 
my subscription period accordingly. 

W. S. NATHAN, 
Sales Manager, Alloy Products Corpora- 
tion, Waukesha, Wis. 
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To the Editor: Through the courtesy 
of a very good friend of mine, I had the 


privilege of skimming through the July 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Then I 
started to really read it. 

For a number of years I have been look- 
ing for a magazine of this kind, and, 
thank goodness, now I have found it. 
Please enter our subscription, as indicated 
on the enclosed card. 

I do not see how any sales-minded in- 
dustrial executive can afford to be witnout 
this magazine. And this goes double for 
advertising executives, believe me. 

Gentlemen, I wish you lots of luck, and 
what's more important, a tremendous sub- 


scription list. 
Wo. H. Nau. 
Seyler-Nau Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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To the Editor: Your publication, In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, certainly fills a 
long-needed want, and to let you know 
what I think of it, you may enter my sub- 
scription for three years. 

I have been a subscriber to various 
magazines dealing in sales and advertising 
problems, but I have never yet run across 
one which properly covers the industrial 
marketing phase. There is, of course, a 
world of difference in selling industrial 
equipment compared to food products, or 
general staple products. Therefore, I wel- 
come your magazine and wish you the 
best of success in your new enterprise. 


B. E. Horus, 


Sales Manager, Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Company, Sycamore, IIl. 
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Rather than fill out the card for a char- 
ter subscription enrollment I am _ taking 
this opportunity of writing, and in a small 
way personally submit my application for 
a three years’ subscription to INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKeETING. If the new set-up is as all 
inclusive and interesting as the old CLass 
& INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the subscrip- 
tion price will be returned manyfold. 

Aspsott F. RIEHLE, 
Manager, Riehle Testing Machine Divi- 
sion, American Machine & Metals, Inc., 

New York. 

vv¥y? 


I have your letter regarding the new 
magazine, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. I think 
this is a very good move and I hope to 
receive it regularly. 

Roy D. BaLpwin, 
Advertising Manager, Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


a 


Congratulations on resuming—if I may 
put it that way—the publication of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING! There's certainly 
a wealth of material available for dis- 
semination through such a publication as 
you propose to issue. 

Lee E. DonneELLEY, 


President, The Lee E. Donnelley Com- 
pany, Advertising Management, Cleve- 
land, 

vv¥ey 


I am delighted to receive the announce: 
ment of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and am 
enclosing my charter subscription enroll- 
ment. My heartiest congratulations on 
the establishment of this new paper. 

Joun H. Freperick, 
Asst. Professor of Marketing, Wharton 

School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 

verity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THERE ARE IN EVERY FIELD 





BEHIND THESE DOORS! 


®@ Take any one of the big modernization pro- If you want your share of these orders 


grams being announced daily in the press: go after the men at the top first. Go after 


~ F . = . . + J oj” e . 

General Motors’ $50 millions, DuPont’s $27 them through their very own business paper, 

millions, Gul Oil’s $25 millions. ... ; 
The need for those expenditures first had 

to be sold to the top executives. And before 


through the medium that gives you more ex- 
ecutives per advertising dollar than any other: 


Business Week. 


the money is actually paid out the orders will 
first have to be OK’d by those same top ex- And go after them now —before someone 
ecutives. else sells them! : 


Business Week's “‘New Oppor- : Sg Business Week's “‘New Opportunities” Pres- 
tunities’’ Exhibit, ef typical ex- ; entation. If you haven’t already seen it ask 
penditures. Atthe N. I. A. A. 9 a Business Week representative to show 
Convention, Wm. Penn Hotel, . \ you these inspiring recovery figures that 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18-2 1st. : point to to-day’s new sales opportunities. 


The Executive's | Business Paper 
330 WEST 42nd ST. fr] NEW YORK CITY 
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It will pay you. 
to check your policies and 
methods with those 

in this book— 

because 


the material in this 
book is based upon 
fundamental prin- 
ciples, the proved ex- 
periences of con- 
cerns engaged in in- 
dustrial marketing, 
and outstanding ex- 
pressions in the 


trade press. 


Just 
Published 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


By Rosert F. Ecper, Associate Professor 
of Marketing, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 317 pages, 6x9, 47 illus- 
trations, $3.00. 


HIS book offers you an authori- 

tative manual of the whole indus- 
trial marketing problem, against which 
to check details of your policies and 
methods. The treatment points out the 
economic principles of industrial mar- 
keting and shows how these principles 
operate in actual practice. The ma- 
terial presented is arranged to corres- 
pond to a business executive's attack 
on marketing problems and is based 
on the idea of a comprehensive devel- 
opment of a sales plan. Special atten- 
tion is given to current practice in 
sales planning, budgetary control, and 


engineering services, 


1 few of the questions discussed: 


When should salesmen be used in industrial 
market research? 
are the seven points in 


ition 


important 


six essentials of a sound plan 
ontrol”? 
iry purpose of industrial 
vwivantages and disadvantages 

eral types of salesmen's com 

1 plans 

in engineering service be used with 
ium effectiveness in proper relation 
>» sules volume ind profits? 


See it 10 days—Send this coupon 


McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
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The Changing Technique 
In Equipment Selling 


tors of machine tools are recognizing 
this. With the demand passed for ma- 
chinery capable of providing increased 
production, they are now focusing 
their attention on design and distri- 
bution of machines that are more flex- 
ible in productive capacity and can 
produce economically a greater variety 
of product. The changed method of 
selling today has for its vitalizing 
force ‘profits to the purchaser’.” 
@ Last year a superintendent of one 
of the bituminous coal mines was au- 
thorized to purchase some haulage 
equipment. He determined what he 
needed and asked a few manufacturers 
to submit quotations. A salesman rep- 
resenting one manufacturer carefully 
prepared a quotation, visited the su- 
perintendent, submitted his proposal 
and discussed with him the charac- 
teristics of the equipment offered. He 
was successful in establishing in the 
superintendent’s mind the quality of 
his equipment and the ability of his 
company to fill the order and to fur- 
nish adequate maintenance service. 
Another salesman who had devel- 
oped his knowledge and experience in 
mining practice approached the prob- 
lem differently. His first object was 
to gain the confidence of the superin- 
tendent and to find out exactly what 
the latter was trying to accomplish— 
his objectives. After inspecting care- 
fully the mine layout and operation 
he was able to show the superintendent 
a better way of accomplishing the 
result, and to do so with a smaller 
investment in equipment and installa- 
tion cost. He further strengthened his 
position by being able to substantiate 
his recommendations by pointing to 
similar installations in other mines. He 
also convinced the purchaser of the 
ability of his company to furnish 
equipment of quality and maintain it 
after installation. A substantial order 
was obtained because this salesman 
was not only in a position to furnish 
proper equipment, but especially be- 
cause he had definitely helped the su- 
perintendent to devise a way of haul- 
ing coal more cheaply. This salesman’s 
efforts were “creative” while the other 
salesman’s efforts were “responsive.” 


Another instance where this same 
salesman created business for his com- 
pany, and at the same time performed 
a service for his customer, occurred a 
little later. One particular mine owned 
by a company in relatively good finan- 
cial condition was suffering from the 
use of obsolete equipment. The super- 
intendent of the mine had repeatedly 
but unsuccessfully endeavored to get 
the officials of his company to do 
something about it. 

This equipment salesman gained the 
confidence of the mine superintendent 
and, with the support of certain tech- 
nical assistance from his own organi- 
zation, he set about making a study of 
the mine operation. It finally devel- 
oped that for an investment of about 
$50,000 in new equipment properly 
installed, a saving could be made in 
operations which would fully justify 
the investment and show a profit in 
operation, in place of a loss. The study 
was checked and a report prepared. 
@ In the meantime the salesman was 
becoming better acquainted with the 
officials of the mining company who 
were responsible for capital expendi- 
tures. The salesman together with the 
superintendent presented this report 
with recommendations to these offi- 
cials. Shortly after this the plan was 
approved. By good business men it 
hardly could be turned down, as long 
as the company expected to continue 
to run the mine, because it was eco- 
nomically sound. In this case funds, 
though closely guarded, could be made 
available for the improvement. 

The management of this company 
did not recognize that they were in 
the market for equipment. The sales- 
man, however, saw an opportunity to 
create business and be of real service 
to the customer. 

It is also interesting to relate that 
this project required also some equip- 
ment and supplies which the salesmar 
could not furnish. He was quick, 
however, to see that here was an op- 
portunity to gain the friendship and 
support of other salesmen attempting 
to sell to this customer, by creating 
possible business for them. 

The illustrations cited show the va- 
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HOW TO ASSURE GOOD PRODUCTION 
IN COMMERCIAL SOUND PICTURES 


A page from the "New Medium'—a booklet for 
advertisers telling how some of the country's 
largest companies are using films suc- 
cessfully. 


Send for your copy. 


Before you have a motion 
picture produced ask to see 
one of the films we have 
made for the following com- 


po UDIO REPRESENTATIVES are experienced production men, 
Ford Motor Company able to provide a complete service—from the original 


Brown & Williamson - . ° 
Tobacco Corp. idea to a profitable circulation result. 


ate Every modern facility and the latest equipment is available 


pose eng Pw oe to Audio clients, including Animated Drawing (Cartoon- 


American Telephone & 


aS Technical), Trick Photography (Microscopic, Time-Lapse, Stop- 
«,ltturanes Co. Motion, Ultra-Speed) and Optical Printing. 
Adeitihen Codnietion of 


age sol wal Westermg=) Electri 
fable Servis of New ABs one 1] seg 
~ - ae & a 

ectrical Researc 

Products, ten. AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Ethyl Dow Chemical Corp. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 250 WEST 57th STREET..NEW YORK, N. 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
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NO EXHIBITS FOR SALE 
—TELL THEM IN 


WESTERN GAS! 


You can’t exhibit at the American Gas 
Association Convention in Chicago! 
(October |4th-18th.) 


You can use the advertising columns 
of the A. G. A. Convention Issue of 
WESTERN GAS to tell the industry 
what you have new to offer. The four 
to five thousand gas utility executives 
attending will want to learn about the 


latest in gas equipment and appliances. 


* 

FINAL FORMS CLOSE 
SEPTEMBER 25th 
REGULAR ADVERTISING 
RATES APPLY 
SEND IN YOUR SPACE 
RESERVATIONS NOW 


WESTERN GAS 


810 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 








WE CLIP 
MAGAZINES 


—some 2,000 of them, prompt- 
ly, carefully and intelligently. 


That's why our customers say: 


"We have found your service invalu- 
able to our agency executives and to 
our clients.” 

—Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


"You are doing a good job for us.” 
—Sears Roebuck & Co. 


“Your service is comprehensive, de- 
pendable and satisfactory.” 
—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


"We are very much pleased with the 
service you have rendered.” 


—General Electric Co. 


"We have found your service ex- 
tremely useful." 


—E. L. Bernays 
Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN 
TRADE PRESS 


435 W. 23d. NEW YORK CITY 











| rious steps of procedure in reaching 


the market: 

1. Initiating the need, so that it is 
recognized by the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

2. Justifying the outlay of expense 
in the prospective purchaser’s mind. 

3. Securing consideration and an 
approval to the expenditure. 

4. Accomplishing the specification 
of the manufacturer’s machinery and 
equipment. 

§. Obtaining the order. 

The depression has thrust forward 
many serious problems in selling. Trade 
relationships have to an undue extent 
influenced the placing of business with 
certain concerns, and salesmen have 
been quick to seize reciprocity as a 
selling tool. 

Many a salesman has felt secure in 
obtaining business from one of his 
customers because his own company 
was a heavy purchaser of products 
furnished by the customer. Thus 
there is a tendency in emphasizing 
trade relationships to dull the initia- 
tive and resourcefulness of the sales- 
man. However, there is ample evi- 
dence that purchasing agents and 
shop executives desire to make their 
own decisions, and as a rule they 
dislike to have to follow instruc- 
tions handed down from their su- 
periors, when they themselves are 
held responsible for results. Superior 
merit of a service or a product is to 
a greater extent being recognized as 
the sole reason for a decision to pur- 
chase. A number of instances could 
be cited wherein selling methods of a 
creative nature, such as those men- 
tioned, have been successful in over- 
coming outstanding advantages exist- 
ing through trade relationships. 

There is a distinct tendency toward 
a great degree of selective selling, 
which has doubtless been augmented 
by hard times. The salesman has been 
forced to select those prospects and 
customers which offer the greatest pos- 
sibility of return. The importance of 
evaluating sales opportunities is sound 
business practice and will do much to 
reduce selling costs. The successful 
salesman does this, and after selecting 
those upon which he will concentrate 
he proceeds to develop and use every 
resource at his command. 

It is particularly noticeable that the 
new method of selling calls for the 
salesman to get into the plant of the 
purchaser and to meet men and ana- 


lyze conditions. A year or so ago I 
called with a salesman upon the off- 
cials of a customer in connection with 
a pending negotiation. “Have you 
ever been through this plant?” I 
asked. The salesman was forced to ad- 
mit he had not done so, and also to 
admit that he was not sure what con- 
dition the plant was in from the view- 
point of obsolescence. Some months 
later I met this same salesman and he 
reminded me of the question. Then 
be showed me a number of notes he 
had taken from time to time after 
several visits through this same plant, 
and, what pleased him most, several 
orders for equipment items that he 
had obtained through his suggestions 
toward plant improvement. 

During the opulent years preceding 
the depression, we all seem to have 
suffered from the mania of size and 
volume. The volume of sales made was 
the big thing. We have learned, to a 
degree at least, that business to be 
successful must show a profit, and a 
healthy overall profit comes only 
through a number of orders, each of 
which shows a profit. And although 
we know that there is an inter-relation 
between profit and volume in sales and 
manufacture, successful sales manage- 
ment is stressing the profit on the par- 
ticular order where formerly the size 
of the order appeared to be of over- 
whelming importance. We have largely 
become “‘profit-minded”—profit to the 
user in selling the equipment, and 
profit to the seller in obtaining the 
order. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


Machine Tool Show 


of nine horsepower per worker. It 
seems rather encouraging for the fu- 
ture, and a challenge to the machine 
producing industries further to de- 
velop the machine in order to bring 
about a greater and more uniform use 
of mechanical devices as a means of 
increasing the output per worker em- 
ployed by industry, with the ultimate 
result of increasing employment and 
broadening the distribution of wealth.” 


Lewis-Shepard Booklet 


Lewis-Shepard Company, Water- 
town, Mass., has issued a free folder 
illustrating “how to move, stack or 
store practically every article manu- 
factured, handled or warehoused.” 
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“Remote Control” 


) 363 sales and advertising managers are spending 

approximately 400,000 dollars this year in these 
publications. They are getting a big share of the 
business that is being placed, too. . . . They know 
from experience advertising and cataloging in these 
journals reaches inaccessible buyers in these isolated 
mining companies in all parts of the world, so they 
conserve their expensive man power and let in- 
expensive advertising do the job. . . . Coal Age and 
Engineering and Mining Journal, with the help of 
the buying data contained in the Mining Catalogs, 
can and do carry a greater share of the sales load for 
manufacturers than advertising is even expected to 
carry in other industries. Let us show you how to 
get a satisfactory volume of business from the mining 
industries with a modest investment. 


THE MINING CATALOGS 


COAL MINING CATALOGS 


For the past 21 years the 
buying and specifying power 
throughout the coal mining in- 
dustry has depended upon this 
collection of catalogs for buy- 
ing data. 


METAL QUARRY CATALOGS 


The 14th edition, containing a 
classified directory of manufac- 
turers, will be distributed in 
November to every worthwhile 
operator in the metal and non- 
metallic mining industry (ex- 
cept fuels). 


COAL MINE DIRECTORY 


A complete and compact direc- 
tory —cross-indexed by towns 
and states for manufacturers 
and their salesmen. Carries no 
advertising. Price $7.50 per 
copy. 


COAL BUYERS’ MANUAL iIn- 
cluding a Directory of Mines 
Since 1918 the recognized au- 
thority for the coal buyers of 
the U. S. A. Price $10.00 per 
copy. 











THE MINING PUBLICATIONS 


of the McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢ 330 WEST 42ndST. * NEW YORK 








No Other Individual Mar- 
ket Is Now as Large and 
as Active for Makers of 
Trucks, Trailers and Allied 


Automotive Products. 


Thee WAREHOUSING, 
MOTOR FREIGHT and 
TRANSFER field is operating at 
close to 1929 levels because of 
increased commodity prices. 
Truck fleets now average 15.4 
units per fleet. 


This live and active market can 
be blanketed through the only 
publication in the industry. 


DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 











Pick Up 


your pen (or telephone) 
and write (or call) us for 
our new analysis of 
the industrial market as a 
consumer of heating, 
ventilating and air con 
ditioning equipment and 
materials. 


There’s good news in this 
report, as you'll agree 
when you see it. And it 
proves conclusively that 
HEATING @ VENTI- 
LATING is the best me- 
dium for complete coverage. 
° 


HEATING & VENTILATING 
140-148 Lafayette St. New York 











You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





The Old Question 
of Observation 

A recent advertisement included 
three typographical errors. Our finan- 
cial department was inclined to penal- 
ize the publisher to the extent of hav- 
ing the advertisement repeated with- 
out cost. I believed that some middle 
ground would be fairer. Do you have 
the information as to how settlements 
of this kind are made? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The question of settlement all de- 
pends upon what harm was done. 
Did the typographical errors change 
the idea or cause the advertisement 
not to make sense, or were they in 
the headline where they were too 
readily noticed? In this case the pub- 
lisher will probably want to reprint 
the advertisement without cost. On 
the other hand if the errors were 
merely mechanical and the clear mean- 
ing obvious to the reader, then it 
would probably be fair to overlook 
the matter entirely. 


We of course read all our own ma- 
terial very carefully and little errors 
mean a great deal to us, but we must 
know that others do not take us that 
seriously, having their own problems. 
As a matter of fact, you probably 
should be very pleased if any number 
of your prospective customers noticed 
the typographical errors, realizing 
that there is a good chance that too 
many of them do not notice any part 
of the advertisements. 


When it comes to the detail of typo- 
graphical errors we are reminded of a 
sentence which was given to a group 
some time ago to check the question 
of observation. They were supposed 
to read the following sentence over 
once and tell how many “f’s” are in 
the sentence: 

“Every genuine package of corn 
flakes comes wrapped in waxed paper 
and bears the signature of W. J. Kel- 
logg.” 

Most of those who read the sen- 


tence reported that there was one “f,” 
one or two said two. Nobody gave 
the correct answer in spite of the fact 
that all of the three “f’s” are easily 
visible. This, of course, is no criti- 
cism for anyone but a proofreader, 
for if we were too observant, down 
to this detail, we probably would not 
read very fast nor get the general 
ideas very quickly. The sentence does 
indicate to us all that while we should 
be careful, we should not take small 
typographical errors too seriously. 


Holding Customers 


We have a product on which we 
should secure repeat orders at least 
once to four times a year. It seems 
we are always getting new customers 
and yet our active customer list does 
not seem to grow. Do you know of 
any definite ways in which the adver- 
tising department might take an active 
part and improve this situation? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


First, it is important to keep a cur- 
rent record of all customers. A record 
by salesmen by months is valuable to 
see how each territory is progressing. 
A record semi-annually or annually as 
to the number of lost customers is also 
helpful. With these two sets of figures 
you can determine your net gains and 
losses in customers. Then, comparing 
one year with another, you can see 
just how you are progressing or de- 
clining. 

With this information as a basis, 
the next question is what to do about 
it. Some firms have answered this 
question by a simple sales analysis sys- 
tem. Others have set up elaborate 
plans to meet this and allied problems. 
All that is necessary is a card for every 
customer with sales posted at regular 
intervals. It is also a good plan to 
have the salesmen’s calls posted. Watch 
the salesmen’s calls and business cur- 
rently. If a customer drops his buying 
interval, follow him immediately by 
mail and personal call. If 2 salesman 
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drops his selling frequency, imme- 
diately inquire into the situation, be- 
cause your sales records will so many 
times show a month or so neglect on 
the part of the salesman and the per- 
manent loss of business thereafter. 

Some companies make a record of 
lost customers at the end of every year 
or two. This method, however, is usu- 
ally of little value because the cus- 
tomers have had time to become ac- 
quainted with their new source of 
supply and would be about as difficult 
to bring back as though they had 
never purchased. You will be surprised 
to find out how many concerns are 
pleased at your inquiring as to the lack 
of orders. They are pleased that you 
care enough about them to inquire. 

Guard and protect your customers. 
It costs more money than is usually 
figured to get new customers, so it 
certainly will pay you to hold on to 
those customers that you have. It is 
also discouraging to continually de- 
velop new customers only to lose about 
as many old ones and thus never de- 
velop any substantial net gain. 


Proposal to 
Stimulate Purchases 


of Durable Goods 


Early last month L. C. Morrow, 
editor, Factory Management & Main- 
tenance, appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee at its hearing on 
the pending tax bill (Revenue Act of 
1935) and presented a proposal initi- 
ated by the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., designed to stimulate the pur- 
chase of durable goods by amending 
Section 25 of the Revenue Act of 
1934 to permit the deduction on cor- 
poration income tax schedules, under 
the provision for depreciation allow- 
ances, of the full cost of any prop- 
erty actually acquired after Sept. 1, 
1935, and prior to Dec. 31, 1936. 

In his presentation of the suggested 
amendment, Mr. Morrow said: 

“Our motive in suggesting this 
amendment rests in the conviction 
that greater activity of our durable 
goods industries is essential to recov- 
ery and that only through such activ- 
ity can the tax-paying ability of the 
industry of the nation, speaking 
broadly, be brought back satisfac- 
torily. 

“We contend that the cost to gov- 
ernment in relieving distress among 
unemployed can be lessened to the ex- 
tent that these workers can win back 
their old jobs. With approximately 
four times as many durable goods 


workers out of employment as con- 
sumer goods workers, the need for 
stimulating durable goods industries 
becomes self-evident. 

“It is-our opinion that if prospec- 
tive purchasers of durable goods, who 
are now able to consummate such pur- 
chases, would be allowed to amortize 
investments of this kind immediately, 
charging such amortization to net in- 
come, a considerable stimulation of 
activity in durable goods would fol- 
low. 

“We do argue that such a provi- 
sion in the law would tend to en- 
courage hesitant buyers to act at this 
time, and we assert that every move 


which begets activity in this area of 
American business constitutes a direct 
aid to recovery.” 

Senator George commented that he 
considered the suggestions highly con- 
structive, but the move produced no 
direct results. ABP plans to push the 
matter further at the next Congres- 
sional session. 


Hiland Directs Sales 

John P. Hiland, most recently with 
Peter A. Frasse & Co. as manager of 
stainless and alloy steel sales, has 
joined the Tube Reducing Corpora- 
tion and will be in charge of general 
sales and advertising. 








THE GAP IS GETTING WIDER 





publications for 1935. 
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Below is a graph showing the advertising of six brewery 
Study it and you will convince 
yourself there IS a reason why ONE publication is out- 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 60th year. 








DITORIALLY — vigorous, 

courageous, constructive. 
Takes a long term view and has 
won support because it has 
shown that true leadership by 
which a business publication 
should be judged. Even those 
who disagree, express admira- 
tion and respect for its fearless, 
yet friendly, expressions on the 
brewing industry's vital prob- 
lems. 


Ask for a recent issue and draw 
your own conclusions. 


— ~~». —_ 


H.S. RICH & COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A publisher wrote 
this pamphlet. 
Didn't even men- 
tion us It's a 
short story with 
long possibilities 
We have a few 
eopies. Would 
you like to bor- 
row one? 


CHanGéine 
THE THINKING 
OF AN INDUSTRY 


A CLIENT of ours did it — 
planted ideas that grew, spread 
and bore fruit—luscious fruit. 


Now he’s doing the same job in 
another industry—also with our 
help. 


Incidentally, this is our first client 
—going on twelve years now. He 
will gladly tell any manufacturer 
that a small advertising fund cor- 
rectly invested has it all over a 
big appropriation merely spent. 


In this case dimes did the work 
of dollars because they were 
dimes directed by minds that 
knew where and how to use them. 


Maybe you would like to make a 
decimated advertising appropria- 
tion perform a miracle. Some- 
times it can be done. We've said 
“no” many a time. We might 
say “no” to you. On the other 
hand, perhaps you could do much 
with little. Isn’t it worth discus- 
sing—especially now? 


0. S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


230 Park Ave Kade Philadelphia 


New York, OMice: 
N. ¥. 


3701 N. 
Broad St. 
Member A. A. A. A. 
TYSON-RUMRILL ASSOCIATED 
41 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 
@ 1204 
56 
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N.LA.A. 


Conference 


2. “The Architecture of 1936°—Ely 
Jacques Kahn, The Firm of Ely Jacques 
Kahn. 

3. “The Design of Household Kquip- 
ment™—Lurelle V. A. Guild. 

4. “The Re-Design of Machinery.” 

“How Can the Advertising Manager 
Become a Vital Factor in General Man- 
agement and Strategy’—Forrest U. Web- 
ster, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Visit to Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


“How to Get the Most Out of the Sell- 
ing Tools at Our Command’—A hypo- 
thetical problem: $300,000 to be spent 
in a year to promote a new air condition- 
ing device (not household unit) involving 
new material and new engineering princi- 
ples. There will be a jury of three who 
will decide on the basis of the following 
talks how the $300,000 appropriation will 
be spent and why. The allotments will 
be made at the afternoon session. 

1. “Should Newspapers Be Used?"— 
Allen B. Sikes, Eastern manager, Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, New York. 

2. “Should Business Papers Be Used?” 
—J. D. Payne, vice-president, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., New York. 

3. “Should General Publications Be 
Used?"—Robert L. Robertson, vice-presi- 
dent, Time, Inc., New York. 

4. “Should Films Be Used?"—A. J. 
Wilson, Audio Productions, Inc., New 
York. 

5. “Should Radio Be Used?"—E. P. H. 
James, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, National Broadcasting Company, 
New York. 

6. “Should Exhibits at Shows Be 
Used?"—C. W. Ruth, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Republic Stee! Corporation, 
Youngstown, O. 

7. “Should Catalogs and Directories Be 
Used?"—William Buxman, chairman, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Catalog Committee and man- 
ager Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods, New York. 

8. “Should Counsel on Public Relations 
Activities Be Retained?”—Edward L. 
Bernays, New York, N. Y 

9. “Should House Organs Be Used?” 
William Feather. 

10. “Should Direct Mail Be Used?” 
Homer J. Buckley, president, Buckley- 
Dement & Co., Chicago. 

Group Luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Industrial Advertising Budgets Survey 
Report—aAn analysis in detail of how ap- 
propriations are allocated in the industrial 
advertising field, as expressed by a gener- 
ous cross section of the industrial adver- 
tisers of the United States—F. O. Wyse, 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukee Association 
of Industrial Advertisers. 

An Allocation of a $300,000 Appro- 
priation for Promoting Air Conditioning 
Equipment—A solution of the hypotheti- 
cal problem based on the talks presented 
at the morning session. 

Discussion of the foregoing 

“The Amended National Housing Act 
as an Aid to Industrial Selling’—B. J. 
Flynn, Director Industries Division, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Washington, 
D 


Banquet and entertainment in the eve- 
ning. 
FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Editorial Evaluation. 

(a) By a Publisher—C. J. Stark, Presi- 
dent, Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land. 

(b) By an Advertiser—T. C. Fethers- 
ton, director of publicity, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New 


York. 
“Getting What You Pay for in Circu- 


lation.” 
(a) By an Auditor—Frank L. Arvey, 


managing director, Controlled Circulation 
Audit, New York. 

(b) By an Advertiser—Ralph Leaven 
worth, general advertising manager, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 


Pittsburgh. 

“Why We Did It by Those Who Do 
It"—Three prize winning campaigns by 
Popular vote of the Pittsburgh Confer- 


ence. 
1. Best magazine campaign. 
2. Best direct mail campaign. 
3. Most complete campaign. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

“Avoiding Waste in the Marketing of 
New Industrial Products*—O. C. Hol- 
leran, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

“Marketing of Capital Goods Book™ 
Roland G. E. Ullman, president, R. G. E 
Ullman Associates, Philadelphia. 

Reports of N. I. A. A. Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

The committee which drafted the 
program was headed by R. Davison, 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. Other members of the com- 
mittee are A. Broggini, National Car- 
bon Company, Cleveland; G. D. 
Crain, Jr., publisher, INDUSTRIAL 
MarKeETING, Chicago; J. H. Wax- 
man, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
R. G. E. Ullman, R. G. E. Ullman 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 

The chairmen of other committees 
are: Exhibit, D. A. Wolfe, Edwin L. 
Weigand Company, Pittsburgh; En- 
tertainment, C. F. Steen, Eddy Press 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; Attendance 
Promotion, A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox 
Company, Blawnox, Pa.; Hotel Ar- 
rangements, B. D. Erickson, Wilson 
Snyder Mfg. Company, Braddock, 
Pa.; Transportation, R. H. Beck, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

D. Clinton Grove, Blaw - Knox 
Company, is general chairman of all 
committees, and president of the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Advertising 
Council which will act as host to the 
conference. 


Nuckols in New Post 

R. B. Nuckols has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Standard 
Tool Company, Cleveland. Mr. Nuck- 
ols has been in the company’s south- 
western territory since 1919. 
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Reasons WHY 


you should attend the 
N.I.A.A. Conference 














SOME OF THE SPEAKERS 


E. T. WEIR, 
Chairman, National Steel Corporation. 


L. S. HAMAKER, 
Berger Manufacturing Company. 


FORREST U. WEBSTER, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


ALLEN B. SIKES, American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn.; J. D. PAYNE, Asso- 
ciated Business Papers; ROBERT L. 
JOHNSON, Time, Inc.; E. P. H. JAMES, 
National Broadcasting Co.; WILLIAM 
BUXMAN, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; 
WILLIAM FEATHER; HOMER 
BUCKLEY, Buckley-Dement Co., and 
others. 


C. J. STARK, Penton Publishing Co., and 
T. C. FETHERSTON, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


FRANK L. AVERY, Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit, and RALPH LEAVEN- 
WORTH, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


O. C. HOLLERAN, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and ROLAND 
G. E. ULLMAN, Roland G. E. Ullman & 
Associates. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 


—‘“‘Government and Business.” 


—“The Influence of Improved Design on Marketing 
Strategy.” 


—“How Can the Advertising Manager Become a Vital 
Factor in General Management and Strategy.” 


—‘“How to Get the Most Out of the Selling Tools at 
Our Command.” A HYPOTHETICAL PROBLEM— 
allocating a $300,000 appropriation to promote a new air 
conditioning device. The case for publications, radio, 
catalogs, motion pictures and other media will be made 
by recognized experts in those particular lines, and a 
jury will decide the allocation of this $300,000 appro- 
priation. 


—“Editorial Evaluation.” 


—“Getting What You Pay for in Circulation” 


—“Avoiding Waste in the Marketing of New 
trial Products.” 


AND MANY OTHER’ INTERESTING FEATURES — INCLUDING 


“The Amended National Housing Act as an Aid to Industrial Selling— 
by a representative of the Federal Housing Administration. 


“The 1935 Industrial Advertising Budget Survey Report.” 


Send for a copy of this interesting program 
—and then come to the 13th annual con- 
ference of the N. I. A. A. at Pittsburgh on 


September 18th, 19th and 20th. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Ine. 


Write for reservations—now—to 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 1198 


Chapters in— 
Cleveland 
Milwaukee 


New York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston 


Chicago 
PENNSYLVANIA 








Cincinnati St. Louis PITTSBURGH 
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Four 


Leaders 
all 


GILLETTE 
PUBLICATIONS 











ROADS AND 
STREETS 


ROADS AND STREETS has always been 
a LL ee ee te ee | 
Stare and County highway departments; 
aise read contractors, as the autheorita 
tive magazine for the street and high- 


way field 


WATER WORKS 
AND SEWERAGE 


Ce ee 
consulting, who design 
PU ee ae alse offi- 
cials in charge of plant eperation and 
De ee La Water 


Pe te Me A.B.C.-A.B.P 


\ ws Vins 
oe MUU 
J 


municipal and 


readers of 


Tritt 


The enly A.B.C.-A.B.P. magazine serv- 
ing sporting and athletic goods cutlets 
Largest circulation. Independent. Cov- 
ers all channels of distribution, includ- 
a 
shops, sport departments in department 


stores, hardware stores, ete 


Mva's 


CRITERION 


ee a 
Pee i ee Me 
magazine covering the wine and liquor 
industry. Reaches distillers, rectifiers, 
wineries, importers and wholesalers 
Largest paid circulation. A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Gillette Publishing Co. 


100 W. Madison St. - Chicago 
155 E. 44th St. New York 


Mailing List of a 

$5,000,000,000 

Market Now Ready 
TELEPHONY'’S latest Directory 
of the Telephone Industry is now 
available. Mailing list consists of 
name, size and location of 6,602 
Independent telephone companies 
operating in the United States; 
6,500 Bell exchanges; 606 Canadian 
companies. Also gives names of 
managers. 
Write us for further information. 


Telephony Publishing Corporation 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ilinois 
Special Services 
Editor-Manager 


Trade paper publisher, experienced in edi- 
torial and advertising work with outstanding 
record of success, will undertake develop- 
ment of business paper or association organ 
in need of expert attention. Salary and 
commission. Address Box 100, Industrial 
Marketing, New York. 
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Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





171. Tracking Down Recovery 

The Dodge Statistical Research 
Service has issued a series of bulle- 
tins under this general head, one each 
devoted to factory and commercial 
building, public and __ institutional 
building, public works and _ utilities 
construction, and residential building. 
They present the trend of activity in 
these fields for the last five years with 
graphs and tabulations showing the 
amount of construction work having 
been done and the dollar value of 
same. 


172. Sewerage Disposal 

A spiral bound booklet devoted to 
the trend of municipal sanitation, the 
market it offers, the kind of mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies it uses 
and the buying practices of the field. 
Prepared by Municipal Sanitation. 


154. The Power Market. 
An illustrated file-folder booklet 


presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
‘gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


153. 1935 Inventory of Metal-Work- 
ing Equipment. 

A 16-page survey issued by Amer- 
ican Machinist with supplementary 
tables showing equipment in place and 
that over ten years old for 20 indus- 
trial divisions and for 12 Federal Re- 
serve Districts. In addition to the 
major production machine shop units, 
totals are given for foundry equipment 
and miscellaneous and plant service 
equipment. 


151. Resale Market in 1935. 

This mimeographed document is 
Product Engineering’s annual report 
on the direct sale of parts, materials 
and finishes to manufacturers of all 
types of industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, household appli- 
ances, radios, office machinery and 
other engineered metal products. It 
predicts that the resale market will be 
especially fertile this year and tells 
why. 


139. The Building Reporter. 

A bulletin issued from time to time 
by The American Architect giving 
current information regarding the 
building field, with special reference 
to developments that will affect build- 
ing supply business. 


110. Baking Industry Facts and 
Figures. 

The baking industry is not merely 
large, but almost depression-proof, this 
survey by Bakers’ Helper indicates. A 
decrease of only 9.8 per cent in pound- 
age as compared with 1931, though 
dollar decrease was somewhat larger. 
Total value of baked products in 1933 
is placed at $918,585,708, showing 
that this industry may still be called 
a billion dollar industry. Other sec- 
tions of the survey show the kind and 
amount of equipment required to keep 
the country’s bread-basket filled. 


$1. Steel, Basic to Industry. 

A booklet of 32 pages, particularly 
interesting because of its history of the 
steel industry in this country. Pub- 
lished by the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


161. Motor and Power Transmission 
Applications in the Modern 
Coal Preparation Plant. 

An analysis of the electrical and 
transmission equipment used in the 
coal industry with illustrations and 
tabulations of the types used in typi- 
cal plants as observed by Coal Age. 


87. Engineering Construction Mar- 
kets. 

Printed house organ containing 
news and data on engineering con- 
struction field. Published by Engi- 
neering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods, New York. 


140. Guide for Sales Managers. 

A chart and market map designed 
to enable sales managers to gauge 
the relative values of the nine geo- 
graphical divisions of the country 
from the standpoint of the sales pos- 
sibilities they offer. Prepared by 
Hardware Age. 


143. Agricultural Equipment Market. 

This booklet gives statistical and 
general information about the market 
for agricultural equipment by states 
according to types as prepared by 
Farm Implement News. 
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_—IF YOU SELL 


to Laundries and 
Dry Cleaning Plants 


\\ E have marketing and advertising experience 
that will be of definite and immediate value to a 
company selling some leading line of equipment 
or supplies to laundries and dry cleaning plants. 


This experience has been gained in 18 years of 
contact with these markets—in the promotion of a 
variety of lines, from steam traps to delivery trucks. 
We are familiar with all the various types of plants 
and know where to find the market for a particular 
product. 


We are now in a position to add one client in this 
field—one whose line is outstanding and does not 
compete with any of our present clients. To such a 
company we offer complete merchandising and 
advertising service, rendered by an organization : ' 
Each line on the 


that has specialized in such service for 18 years. chart below connects 
i . duct advertised 

May we talk it over? hfccak eae 2 
Gray, Inc., at some time 

during the past 18 years 


RUSSELL T GR AY Inc with an industrial market 
. 5 . in which that product was pro- 
moted. It was impossible to 

, show on one chart a complete 

205 Telephone presentation of all the industrial 

; TT SJL advertising done by this organiza- 

Wacker Drive Central 7750 tion, but this tangled network sug- 
gests the thorough coverage, both 

CHICAGO, ILL. of products and markets, which has 


resulted from a steadily maintained 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISI NG policy of industrial specialization. 








f 
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EXCLUSIVELY devoted 

household goods warehousing in- B/ERG 
dustry. A-l market for packing fj GRRE) 
materials, pads, trucking and ma-®\} 
terial handling equipment, and 

safety devices. Inquiries solicited. 


FURNITURE W AREHOUSEMAN 
1018 8S. Wabash Chicago 





Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field Maintains 
complete laboratory. 


Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 











FOR COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade's Leading Journal 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bldg. Whitehall Bidg. 








If your product is used by PLANTS 
find out if you should be getting 
business from MILK PLANTS. 


Tell us about your 


j product—we will tell 

an you about the market. 

Monthly 327 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Hlinois 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


A $10.00 Weekly covering the handling 
and distribution of the nation's freight. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“The Way to a Market” 

418 So. Market St. Chicago 














THERE'S A GRAND OPENING TopAy 
-USE UNUSUAL OR HUMOROUS DRAWINGS TO 
GET RESULTS FROM YouR ADVERTISING 


puone ro LEW MERRELL 


30 NORTH 
DEARBORN 











THERE MUST — 
BE AN ANSWER 


° Advertising in TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
uring the first six months of 1934 showed 
@ 20.8% increase over the same period of 
1933, AND— 
@ THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1935 
WAS 20°, GREAT THAN THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1934. 
Theres only one answer. TELEPHONE 
GINEER is the only monthly serving the 
entire telephone industry and advertisers 
use it because moderate appropriations 
give an economical, consistent, consecu- 
tive and timely contact with those origi- 
nating or influencing orders for telephone 
equipment. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
SS AC 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR AUGUST ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Industrial Group 
Pages 
1935 1934 

American Architect t 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 38 28 
American Machinist (bi-ww) 1345 *179 
Architectural Forum 33 
Architectural Record : 48 
Automotive Industries (w) 53 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... * 90 
Brewers Journal - 80 
Brick & Clay Record 3 10 
Bus Transportation 50 
Ceramic Industry 22 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 104 
Coal Age 49 
Confectioners Journal : 32 
Construction Methods .... 2 43 
Cotton 83 
Electrical South 8 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

ditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Mag- 

azine 
Industrial Power 
The Inland Printer 
The Iron Age (w) 
Machine Design 
Machinery caeee 
Manufacturing Confection- 

er 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Age 
Mass Transportation 
Metals & Alloys 
Mill and Factory 
Mill Supplies 
National Petroleum News 

(w) 
National Provisioner (w).. 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 
The Paper Industry 
Paper Trade Journal (w)..**103 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 


Business Paper 
Advertising Gains 
Through Summer Months 


@ Industrial and trade papers came 
through the summer months with 
consistent gains in advertising volume 
as shown in reports for August is- 
sues. Sixty papers in the industrial 
group showed a 6.6 per cent gain, 
243 pages, over the month last year. 
For the first eight months of the cur- 
rent year the increase amounted to 
13.3 per cent over the same period 
in 1934, 33,271 pages having been 
carried against 29,357 pages a year 


Pages 
1935 

Railway Age (w) 7132 
Railway Purchases & Stores 56 
Roads & Streets ......... 32 
Rock Products 
Southern Power Journal. . 
Steel (w) 
Telephony (w) 
Telephone Engineer 
Textile World 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 
Welding Enginee: 
Western Gas 
The Wood-Worker 


p  Pererrrrre rere TT 3,897 


Trade Group 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w).. 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 38 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 185 
Building Supply News ... 13 
Commercial Car Journal. . 52 
Domestic Engineering .... 70 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 
Jewelers’ Circular—The 
Keystone 
Motor 
National Grocers Bulletin. 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 
Southern. Automotive Jour- 
nal 


ed |S 


Class Group 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 
Hospital Management .... 
National Underwriter (w) 
Oral Hygiene 
Trafhe World 


Total 

*3 issues in 1934, 2 in 1935. 
**Last issue estimated. 

+5 issues in 1935, 4 in 1934. 
xJewelers’ Circular only. 

tNo issue. 


ago, an increase of 3,914 pages. 

The trade group, as reflected by re- 
ports of seventeen papers carrying 192 
pages more than in August issues of 
1934, showed a 20.3 per cent advance. 
For the eight-month period the total 
was 9,316 pages this year against 8,455 
pages for 1934, a gain of 861 pages, 
or 10.18 per cent increase. 

The seven papers in the class group 
carried five pages less in August issues 
this year than last, making a loss of 
slightly over one per cent. The vol- 
ume for the period amounted to 3,814 
pages against 3,941 pages for the first 
eight months of 1934, a decrease of 
3.2 per cent. 
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Three-year record of pages of Manufacturers’ 


Materials* advertising placed in magazines. 


See the FORTUNE exhibit at the N.I. A. A. Conference in Pittsburgh 











The difference between merely a lot of airplanes 
flying around the country and air transportation, 
really worthy of the name, can be summed up in 


a single phrase — efficient ground organization. 


This principle obtains in many other fields. 
Sweet's Service has applied it successfully to the 
handling of manufacturers’ catalogs, both in the 
general building market and in the industrial 
market. 

Sweet's supplies, through an experienced 


ground organization, essential services which the 





. 


HEAVEY 
GAGRETT 
$MiTtH 


individual client is seldom able to furnish. The 
immediate result is constant accessibility «nd 
hence, greater use of clients’ catalogs in the of- 
fices of their most important potential customers. 
The ultimate results are more opportunities to 


sell—and more sales. 


Sweet's client list includes most of the well- 


known names in American industry. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERUI'E 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET + NEW YOK 














